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GENERAL But LER’s lecture was, as usual, very telling, and bristled 
Five Dollars per annum, in advance ; Six months, Three Dollars. When delivered by With points. He was, we were glad to see, very emphatic in his dec- 
Carrier in New York, Fifty Cents additional. laration that edacation ought to accompany the ballot, and that the 
g pany the : 
franchise in the hands of ignorant men was like a club in the hands of 
po, and tofiward what te due for ‘ian ee aie aed aoe a blind Samson. The discourse was, however, mainly directed to the 
minder from this office. question of impeachment. He simply fortified the positions with which 
the public is already familiar, showing by several precedents that im- 
E. L, GODKIN & CO., PUBLISHERS, 130 NASSAU STREET, N. Y.! proper language would of itse’f form a good ground for impeachment. 
————— SSS === | But on the most important point of all, the erpediency of impeaching 
“The We Bei | the President, he said little or nothing. The higher the position of a 
e ee functionary, the greater the delicacy and difficulty of bringing him to 
trial. What would be a good case against a judge might be a very 
Tue rumors of the President's apelin determined to submit to the | poor case against the President; and the case against Mr, Johnson is 
popular decision and govern his conduct accordingly, increase in number, | rendered ali the harder to deal with by the fact that two-fifths of the 
if they do not gain strength, as the meeting of Congress draws near. | People of the United States highly approve of his conduct. A trial 
They probably have some foundation. It is pleasant to learn from the | ‘for the use of bad language would, under such circumstances, be 
correspondent of a Mobile paper, who seems well informed, that Mr. | either a farce or a revolution; and unless the public and Congress are 
Johnson does not anticipate a “ physical collision” with Congress this | ‘much less sensible than we take them to be, General Butler's and Wen- 
winter, although he does not disguise his apprehensions that an attempt dell Phillips's elaborate indictments will simply prove fine pieces of 
will be made to impeach him. As regards the impeachment, we fear rhetoric. It would be hard just now to turn Mr. Johnson to worse ac- 
a great deal of very valuable time will be spent. in discussing it in the count than to impeach him. 
House—the reorganization of the South and the regulation of the _ 
currency meanwhile lying neglected. Some tremendous speeches are} [~ the promoters of the Woman's Rights movement are wise, they 
doubtless in preparation on the origin, rise, and progress of impeach- | | will avoid tacking on the “ Eight Hour Labor” cause to their own, as 
ments, beginning at the first recorded Olympiad, and coming down by | yfisg Anthony seems disposed to do. The greatest difficulty Miss An- 
way of Ancient Egypt, Republican Rome, Moorish Spain, and Modern | thony and her fellow-laborers have to encounter is the popular belief 
England to our own day and country. We hope the public is ready. | that they are wild visionaries, They should try to overcome this by 
+o | the strict sobriety both of their arguments and of their language. A 
Ir has been decided in the courts in New York that whether a man very large and formidable body of the public will never be won over 
is “ colored” or white is a question of fact, which must be submitted | to “female suffrage” until they are satisfied that the introduction of 
to a jury. Juries, however, at common law have always been in the | women into the political arena will infuse more good sense and honesty 
habit of deciding by hearing testimony. A verdict based on ocular | into political life. If female voters and orators are simply going to 
inspection only would be a new thing, though we do not well see what | swell the crowd of people who vote without thinking or harangue 
objection can be urged to it. The curious spectacle will be witnessed | without knowing what they are talking about, the majority, we fear, 
in a few days in this city, therefore, of twelve adult men—all, no doubt, | will for a long time to come content itself with the services of “ white 
with business to attend to—examining the hair of an apparently white males” at the polls. For these reasons, amongst others, we were very 
man to see whether it is too curly to allow of his sharing in the gov- sorry to see in one of the resolutions of the late convention a declaration 
ernment of a democratic republic. We believe there is no charge for that the “genius of the nineteenth century had been insulted by a 
admission. clause in the Constitutional Amendment.” Phrases of this sort amuse 
ws 'many, but convince or touch nobody. Language is not a clay-pipe to 
Gen. Burien lectured on Saturday evening, at Brooklyn, to a large plow gaudy bubbles through, but an instrument for the expression of 
audience, and without the smallest interruption. The New York World, thought. 
every day for a week before the lecture, reminded the gentlemen with | 
whom the General had that pleasant little interview in front of the) THe question, “ Why have we no Saturday Review?” which we re- 
City Hall a fortnight ago of the terms in which he spoke of them, and cently treated in Tuk Nation, has been answered by the Boston Adver- 
suggested that they would of course attend the lecture and get an ‘tiser, and the discussion, which we have never considered very profit- 
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able, has thus been closed. After summing up with judicial gravity 
what Mr. Grant White said on one side and what Tue NarIon said on 
the other, the Advertiser informs us that both are wrong, and that the 
real reason why there is no Saturday Review in America is that 
nobody has started one! We honestly confess we are somewhat 
vexed at our stupidity in not having lighted on this solution of the 
problem ourselves. We beg to call the attention of the writer in the 
Advertiser to Mr. Peter Cooper's important discovery, announced in his 
enquiry into the origin of the differences of opinion between Mr. John- 
son and Mr. Sumner, viz., that in seeking to account for special phe- 
nomena you must “begin by admitting that every effect must have a 
cause adequate to its production.” It has occurred to us that a com- 
bination of Mr. Cooper’s method with the Advertiser's method would 
produce a philosophical solvent of extraordinary power. Any mystery 
that resisted its application would be pretty sure to be past find- 


ing out, ad 





GENERAL SHERMAN has gone to Mexico, accompanied by Mr. Clarke. 
The ZJimes and Tribune have been discussing through the week 
what he is gone for, but both deny stoutly that they know anything 
about it, which is a great relief to the public, which was getting a little 
muddled by the controversy. We shall have some light from the Mes- 
sage and documents in a few days, but probably not all we need. The 
policy of the Administration up to the departure of the French army 
may be one thing; that which it means to pursue after the departure 
of the French, another. 
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Mr. Greecey is much spoken of for the senatorship, and is warmly 
supported by the New York Times, and this, under all the circumstances, 
is a very affecting incident of the canvass. Mr. Greeley modestly an- 
nounces that if he is sent he will go, and will do his duty as well as he 
knows how, but will not ask people to vote for him. The question of 
fitness being a complex one, made up partly of a man’s titles to reward, 
and partly of his merits, it is somewhat difficult to say what the value 
of Mr. Greeley’s claims to the senatorship really are. There is hardly 
a doubt that in the Senate he would not have a particle of influence, 
and, neither his mind nor his oratory being of the deliberative order, 
he would hardly add much weight to the senatorial judgment. On 
the other hand, he would be unswervingly honest, and would “ expose” 
a good many people and things; and there is little question that as re- 
gards moral effect on the community, the bestowal of the senatorship on 
a man like him, as a reward for long and faithful adherence to prin- 
ciple, would have a very good effect. The Senate chamber has hardly 
yet come to be a Valhalla for the reception of deserving heroes, how- 
ever; and if it be a place for honest, accomplished, clear-headed, and 
high-minded men to bring their learning, intellect, and reflection to 
bear on national affairs, there can be no comparison between Mr. 


Greeley and Mr. G. W. Curtis. 
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Curcaco has very nearly completed the latest of the many enter- 
prises which have made her name a proverb for energy and public 
spirit. Considered in a pecuniary light, the Lake tunnel for supplying 
the citizens with pure water may be a less valuable work than several 
others in which the corporation has been engaged, as, for instance, the 
raising the level of the whole lower part of the city from four to eight 
feet, the deepening and widening of the Chicago creek and making it 
the commodious Chicago River, the formation of the new harbor and 
the tunnels beneath the river, But this latest engineering feat is 
certainly the most striking that even Chicago has performed—always 
excepting the city’s astounding growth, within the memory of men still 
young, from a fur-trader’s settlement round a frontier fort, from a 
population of thirty souls in 1825, to a splendid city of two hundred 
thousand inhabitants in 1866. Briefly, this tunnel may be described as 
two perpendicular shafts, one on shore and one far out in the lake, 
connected by a circular brick-lined passage-way, two miles long. The 
shore shaft is seventy-seven feet deep, and for the first thirty feet is 
lined with iron ; for the rest of the way, through the hard blue clay, it 
is lined with brick. The other shaft is sixty-six feet deep, and is an iron 














cylinder, of which thirty-six feet are sunk in the clay and thirty feet 
are in the water, but surrounded by a heavy wooden protective structure, 
which soon will be replaced by a structure of stone. Not a single 
accident has marked the progress of this great work—one of the wenders 
of the world. It has been nearly three years in building, and its 
expense, when all bills are paid, will hardly be far from a milllion 
of dollars—a less sum than the water-works of any other great American 


city have cost. 
ee 


Tue extreme folly of ‘the able Richmond press” is almost incon- 
ceivable by an ordinary mind. At any rate, most men outside of 
Virginia, not connected by blood or marriage with the highly meta- 
phorical Indian, would need, as aids to the imagination, the editorial 
articles themselves, visible before them in black and white, before they 
could believe that bombast and wilful stupidity could be carried so 
far by native American citizens, The efforts of the [Edwin] “ Forest- 
born Demosthenes,” who does the double-leaded writing for the Rich- 
mond Times, are almost equal to those of Pollard himself; and as for 
Polardus, “Speechisque articulisque hominum quis fortior ullus ?” 
The Times writer Tecently declares as follows: “ With all the light of 
the past, and the warning vigils of the future [cries of Hi! Hi!] gleam- 
ing fearfully athwart our path, we would take a czar or emperor to-day 
sooner than a government, etc., etc., etc. Those of us who are not fools 
or knaves, will readily admit what present events are drifting us to, 
etc., etc., etc. As soon as Congress shall have consummated its plans 
of political absolutism, some man, in or outside of it, will seize and 
hold all the power which he may very justly deem he has as much 
right to as they have, etc., etc.” Somebody, we suppose, must like this 
sort of thing, or the astute chevalier who manages the Times would 
not print it; but that anybody should like it except the father of it 


seems impossible. 
Ee dot meena 


A CERTAIN man by the name of “ Simon —his other name we take 
to be Tappertit—has been bringing his penetrating eye to bear upon 
the poor Connecticut politicians, and has given the result of his obser- 
vation in a letter to the New York Times—to the Times, luckily for 
Simon, and not to the 7ribune, which latter journal would remorse- 
lessly take the bread out of his mouth if be were to try to edit it when 
he was hired merely to get news for it. This is how Simon says up and 
Simon says down : “ Colonel Deming is a statesman ; Governor Hawley 
is not.” We admit the infallibility of Simon; but we would suggest 
that Governor Hawley never made a speech upon General Grant and 
Cambyses and the Pharaohs and other allegories on the banks of the 
Nile, and Colonel Deming, if we understood him, did. ‘“ Among the 
most ambitious,” says the correspondent, “is Calvin Day, Esq., of 
Hartford ; but the fact is, nobody wants him ”—and Day’s light goes 
out at once, quenched in darkness. Nor is Mr. H. M. Cleveland in 
“Simon’s” good graces; and of Mr. Bowen, of the Independent, he 
says: “ Were I in Mr. Cleveland’s place and wanted the nomination, | 
would give him [Bowen] quite a sum if he would stop his endeavors. 
As it is, he has already killed him [Cleveland] off, if he were not dead 
before the attempt of Mr. Bowen was made in his behalf.” This is the 
way in which he touches off the character of G. W. Phillips: “ He has 
been on all sides of every question. No one has ever charged him 
with being untrue or insincere to himself.” And this is Simen’s con- 
ception of the character and conduct of Mr, P. T. Barnum, whose 
secret heart Simon appears able to read in the Great Showman’s eye : 


“ The next says, if I had not got Senator Foster to do a favor for 
me with the President—a very especial favor—and then, had I not 
turned it against Foster, on the ground that Foster secured from Presi- 
dent Johnson what Senators Morgan and Harris could not, and there- 
fore Foster must have been a Johnson man (and so I told every Repub- 
lican member) ; if I had not used this circumstance against Mr. Foster, 
and by so doing lost my manhood, Ferry could not have been elected. 


We have not space to follow Simon into his italicized but (of course) 
disinterested remarks about the feeling of Connecticut in regard to 
lenity to late rebels and ballots for the negroes. We sincerely wish 
some of the men who have been made to cower under his dreadful lash 
and quail beneath his eye would sue him for libel, if only that we 
might find out who he is. 
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From the discussions in the Paris press and in correspondence from 
the Continent, an alliance between Prussia and Russia would seem to 
have been fairly concluded and almost published. But as yet no one 
can produce direct evidence of a connection which is, to be sure, by 
no means improbable, if to dislike the same thing isthe proof of friend- 
ship. Austria has sought neither to be reconciled to her late antagon- 
ist nor to gain favor with Russia, and it is quite natural she should be 
looked upon with distrust by both. Forgetting that France is actively 
renewing her military organization in consequence of Prussia’s suc- 
cesses, some writers are at pains to show that a Franco-Prussian alliance 


were rather to have been expected, from the democratic affinities of the | 


two nations ; the fact being, as it seems to us, that a progressive and 
truly national sovereign like Alexander II. may be a much more con- 
genial bed-fellow than a democratic society subjected to irresponsible 
despotism. If the armament of Russia, now going on as extensively as 
that of France, is justly regarded by the latter as a menace in reference 
to the Eastern question, it by no means follows that Napoleon can con- 
sole himself with adopting Austria. In any great difference between 
him and the rest of the Continent, the German people, under whatever 
name or rule, are practically one; and Austria’s proximity to the scene 
of future difficulties is no equivalent for her internal weakness and her 
political fatuity. 
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AccoRDING to all accounts, the British Government is fully alive to. 
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THE FREEDMEN. 

On the 19th inst. there was a large meeting of the colored people 
of the District in support of negro suffrage, and to aid in bringing the 
subject before Congress at the coming session. Senator Harlan and 
Judge Edmonds were among the speakers. On the 22d, the Pennsyl- 
vania branch of the Freedmans Union Commission held a meeting in 
the Philadelphia Academy of Music, at which Chief-Justice Chase pre- 
sided and spoke. Alluding to his early connection with the movement 
while at the head of the Treasury, he said : 


“There is a high propriety, as it seems to me, that those of us who have taken 
part in this work in the beginning should continue to take part in it; and I see 
nothing inconsistent in any relation which any person can hold to the Government with 
taking an active part in this work; and I wish to say here, and now, once and for 
all, that all who wish to comment and ceasure may comment and censure, that when 
I find myself in any position incompatible with labor for the poor, the needy, and 
the oppressed, that position shall not hold me.” 

General Howard, Judge Bond, and Rey. Lyman C, Abbott also 
urged the claims of the Commission upon the public. On the 23d, the 
Baltimore Association for the Moral and Educational Improvement ot 
the Colored People held its second annual meeting and presented its 
report for the past year. It had expended $10,000 beyond its receipts 
in keeping in operation 78 schools, with 74 teachers and 7,000 pupils. 
Most of the teachers are colored, and the colored people of the counties 
contributed $6,000 towards maintaining them. Addresses were made 
by Judge Bond, General Howard, and Archibald Sterling, Jr. 





the emergency foretold by Mr. Head-Centre Stephens in his last public} | —General Foster reports Judge Long, of Florida, as saying, in his 
speech in this country. If, as he then asserted, the Fenian rebellion | charge to the Grand Jury, that he feared the people of America would 
would be renewed before the close of the year, he will have no chance | some day prefer the government of a king to that of the authors of the 
to complain that he was not taken at his word. Decided steps have | Civil Rights Bill. The freedmen, on their part, are availing themselves 


been taken towards garrisoning Ireland against the imminent outbreak, of the Homestead Law, and from August 26 to October 31 had 


and already the arrests of suspected persons and the seizure of arms 
have begun again. It is possible that the weapons collected by Mr. 
Stephens during his sojourn here, together with his own body, may by 
this time have been smuggled into the fermenting island; but as we 
have never been shown the naval resources of the “ Irish Republic ”— 
which to our mind constitute an important element in the overthrow of 
the British Empire—we shall continue to be as incredulous of success 
as heretofore, and to hope and believe that the way to the redemption 
of Ireland is that pointed out in Dublin by Mr. Bright—an intelligent 
alliance with the Reform movement across the Channel. 
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One of the current humors of the Paris stage is the character of a 
Swiss “admiral.” But the little republic whose inland situation is 
thus made a jest is seriously disposed, it is said, to establish a marine— 
always with the permission of the great maritime powers, to whom she 
has made her humble suit. France and England are, of course, the 
first to be heard from, and it is doubtful enough if they will concede to 
a territory without a port the belligerent privileges of seaboard nations. 
The civil war in this country sufficiently demonstrated the disadvan- 
tages, for countries with a vast commerce especially, of tolerating a 


flag which, indeed, represented salt water, but was forced to seek an | 


issue as well as a refuge in foreign harbors. The question which Switz- 
erland raises affects the balance not of Europe only, but of both hem- 
ispheres ; and those whose interests are most at stake will probably de- 
cide that the sea is a common heritage only for those peoples that dwell 
upon it and can show dockyards as well as freight. 


<> 
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Tue Commission for the “ Revision of the Neutrality Laws” is now 
sitting in London. It has gradually dawned on the English mind that 
the code under which the Alabama sailed might prove excessively in- 
convenient, and that the sooner it was amended, the better. But there 
is, of course, no chance of getting this country to accept the amend- 
ment unless all outstanding claims for damage done by the Alabama 
and other rebel privateers are first satisfied. Therefore the Alabama 
case “ has been reopened,” and we shall probably witness its settlement 
in the course of the winter. It would have been very hard to convince 
the British public in the year 1864, when Mr. Laird was boasting in 


Parliament, amidst the plaudits of the Tories, of his share in fitting | 


out the privateer, that he would prove such an expensive luxury. 


| entered 30,000 acres. 
—Judge Magruder, ot the circuit court of Anne Arundel County, 

Md., whose adverse decision upon the Civil Rights Bill and consequent 
| refusal of negro testimony we have already noticed, was taken on the 
(24th before U. S. Commissioner Brooks, on the charge of violating 
|the provisions of the act. The judge declined an examination, and 
| gave bonds to await the action of the U. 8S. Grand Jury in December. 
| —A judge in Lexington, Va., is reported to have discharged one ot 
General Lee’s students, who had pursued and fatally shot a negro for 
| the alleged insult of standing when ordered to move on—the student 
being, at the time, in conversation with a young negro girl in a manner 
Ito excite suspicion of his motives. The laws of Virginia, said the 
judge, have always recognized the difference between whites and 
| blacks, and permit the former to protect themselves from the insults of 
| the latter. 

| —The Secretary ot War, under the act ot Congress passed last 
| session, has appointed Colonel W. H. Stewart, W. Flynn, and Wash- 
ington A. Miller a commission to award compensation to loyal shave- 
| owners of Maryland whose slaves were drafted into the army. 


| —Some negroes, who murdered a white woman and her daughter 


‘near Orangeburg, S.C., were hung on the 10th by the citizens, and a tele- 

gram states that * the freedmen of the vicinity were so incensed against 
| the perpetrators of the outrage that they wanted to burn the murderers, 
| but were prevented by the whites.” We do not feel that this statement 


is incredible, but we shall not be in haste to accept it. 


—The case of Gen. John M. Palmer, accused of felony in abetting 
_the escape of a slave woman, under his General Order No. 30, which 
was dismissed in the circuit court of Jefferson County because, in the 
meantime, the Constitutional Amendment had been adopted, and the 
alleged slave become a free woman, has been remanded by the Ken- 
tucky Court of Appeals for further proceedings. The logic of the 
bench that makes this decision is of a sort that reflects little credit ‘on 
the State. “No jurist or enlightened man,” says the court, “could 
doubt that, in a prosecution for horse-stealing, the death of the stolen 
horse after the theft could not prevent a judgment of conviction ac- 
cording to the then existing law. And the parallelism between that 
case and this is complete in principle and reason.” A little less burn- 
ing of school-houses would perhaps produce an enlightenment which 
' would find the pretended analogy @ very miserable pretence indeed. 
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Notes. 


LITERARY. 


Messrs. Leypoipt & Hour are about to issue a volume of poems by 
a new poet, Mr. Robert Kelley Weeks, a young man who has published 
very little, but has long been known to a small circle of friends as the 
writer of some beautiful short poems. They are all dramatic lyrics, 
thoughtful rather than sentimental, and give promise that in time Mr. 
Weeks may aspire to a fair position in the poetic literature of the coun- 
try. The same publishers have nearly through the press a revised edi- 
tion of Martin’s translation of “ King René’s Daughter,” from the 
Danish of Henrik Hertz. This exquisite imaginative drama is the most 
beautiful poem of any Danish writer, and fitly begins the series of trans- 
lations of the great poems of various nations that Messrs, Leypoldt & 
Holt purpose to issue. It will be followed soon by a translation of 
Tegner’s “Frithiofs-Saga,” revised by Bayard Taylor. Announce- 
ments are also made by the same house of the “ Journal of Maurice de 
Guérin,” translated by G. Thomson Fisher, with Matthew Arnold’s 
essay and Sainte-Beuve’s memoir; and of “The Letters and Literary 
Remains of Maurice de Guérin,” by the same translator, New volumes 
are being added to the set of Thackeray in claret cloth ; and Kingsley’s 
works are being published in the same style. The same firm have also 
in press a translation from the French of Marteilhe, “ Autobiography 
of a French Protestant Condemned to the Galleys for the sake of his 
Religion.” It is a bond side account of the life of a persecuted Prot- 
estant in the galleys of Dunkirk, from 1700 to 1713, when he was 
finally liberated by the interference of the British Government. 
The story is told in a simple way, and Michelet calls it “ a book of the 
first order, distinguished by the charming naiveté of the recital, by its 
angelic sweetness, written as if between earth and heaven.” The trans- 
lation of Virgil’s “ neid ” by Professor Conington, and Sir John Her- 
schel’s translation of the “ Iliad,” which we mentioned two weeks ago, 
are to be immediately published by Mr. W. J. Widdleton. 


DE : 


—The “ Memoirs and Letters of Madame Riedesel ” relate to the in- 
teresting period of the Revolutionary war which included the cam- 
paign of Burgoyne in Northern New York, and his subsequent defeat 
at Saratoga. A translation of her memoirs was published in 1827, but 
has been long out of print. This translation was not only very incor- 
rect in many passages, but omitted nearly forty pages of the original 
German edition. Mr. William L. Stone, one of the editors of the Jour- 
nal of Commerce, and the author of the “ Life and Times of Sir William 
Johnson,” is, therefore, about to publish a revised translation, with 
notes and comments, and a portrait of Madame Riedesel. It will form 
the sixth volume of “ Munsell’s Series of Local American History,” and 
will be of about three hundred pages octavo. Mr. Stone is also busy 
over a translation of the “Life and Writings of General Riedesel,” 
edited at Berlin, in 1856, by Max Elking. This contains Riedesel’s 
military and personal journai during his residence in America, and 
many letters from Washington, Gates, Burgoyne, and others, that 
have never been published in English. It will form one of the same 
series. 


—The materials for American history are now becoming so abun- 
dant, and the importance of a correct knowledge of various minute 
points in our political and constitutional history being so manifest, it is 
high time that American history should be taught more carefully and 
specifically in our schools and colleges, As the growing nation strug- 
gles against the bonds of a constitution that is with difficulty adjust- 
able to its new conditions, it becomes important that all should care- 
fully study the formation and spirit of that instrument. With this 
view it was proposed, a year ago, to give the Memorial of Yale College 
to those who fell in the war the shape of a library and professorship of 
American history. The majority of the committee on the Memorial, 
however, decided on a building of some kind. It is not too late now for 
some wealthy man to make such a memorial, not only of the war but 
of himself, by establishing a professorship of American history in one 


single generation would more than repay the expense of the founda- 
tion. 


—Mr. Percy Fitzgerald, who esteems himself capable of writing 
three biographies at once, has published one of them, “ Charles Town- 
shend, Wit and Statesman,” and has effectually damaged the reputa- 
tion which the “ Life of Sterne” left him. . No book purporting to be 
historical has been recently published so abounding in great and un- 
pardonable blunders, There are few dates in the book, and of those 
few nearly every one is wrong. Not even the year of Townshend's 
death is correctly given. Names are continually misspelled, and per- 
sons are confused with each other in the most shocking manner, and 
are made to intrigue long after they were dead. In one sentence of 
four lines there are six errors. Nor are the mistakes of history and 
chronology redeemed by wit. The book is as dull as it is erroneous. 
The specimens of Charles Townshend’s wit show that it was generally 
coarse and ungentlemanly, and often indecent. One of his best sayings 
was that about the shadowy Duc de Nivernois, as “ the preliminaries of 
a man sent over to arrange the preliminaries of a peace.” The man who, 
by taxing America, just a hundred years ago, lost Great Britain her 
most prosperous colony, deserved a better account of his life than the 
trash of Mr. Fitzgerald. 


—A writer in Triibner’s “ American and Oriental Literary Record ” 
gives a very unfavorable account of the three public libraries of Cara- 
cas, Venezuela. The National Library contains about 5,000 volumes, 
and is in the Franciscan convent. The books are in a bad state, being 
eaten with insects and in great confusion. The present librarian knows 
no language but Spanish. He has a monthly salary of $50, but has re- 
ceived no pay for two years. It is feared that he will be reduced to 
the necessities of previous librarians, who sold part of the books in 
order to support themselves while taking care of the remainder. The 
Library of the University was founded by Dr. José Vargas, and is a 
really valuable collection of books on natural history and medical sci- 
ence, It contains a little over 4,000 volumes, and has no catalogue. 
The Library of the Seminary is a collection of theological works, all of 
the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries, some being of 
bibliographical interest. It has no catalogue and no librarian. 


—Mr. 8. Baring-Gould, to whom we were not long ago indebted for 
a pleasant volume on “‘ Were-Wolves,” has lately published another on 
similar subjects, under the title of “ Curious Myths of the Middle Ages.” 
Only four of the twelve “ myths” in the volume belong specially to the 
Middle Ages, and some are not real myths, but mere falsehoods or 
exaggerations. His talk is, however, very pleasant, though many of 
his theories have been broached before, and he is not the first, as he 
thinks himself to be, to show the antiquity of the stories of Tell or of 
Gellert. The myth of the Man in the Moon, commonly supposed to 
be founded on the story of the unfortunate Hebrew who was stoned to 
death for gathering sticks on the Sabbath, is traced by Mr. Gould to 
the Scandinavian mythology. Mani, the moon, stole two children from 
their parents, and carried them up to heaven. Their names were Hjuki 
and Bil. They had been drawing water from the well Byrgir, and had 
the pole and the bucket with them. The Swedish peasantry, to this 
day, explain the spots in the moon as representing a boy and girl car- 
rying a pail of water betweenthem. In the well-known nursery-rhyme, 
Jack and Gill are Hjuki and Bil, and their consecutive tumbles, the 
vanishing of one moon-spot after another as the moon wanes. Mr 
Gould seems to have some doubt whether the story of the Wandering 
Jew may not be true. He mentions the last authentic appearance of 
the wanderer as in 1721. “ Cagliostro allowed it to be inferred that he 
was the Wandering Jew, and on suddenly coming upon a statue of 
Christ uttered a mysteriously accented Ha!” A writer in the Athe- 
neum mentions the appearance, in London, at various times between 
1818 and 1830, of a handsomely-featured Jew, fair-haired and bare- 
headed, who glided through the streets looking intently on a little 
book he held in his hands, never stopping, of going into any house, 
who was believed by very many to be the one to whom had been spoken 
the awful words: “Tarry thou till I come.” Mr. Gould’s account of 
the Mountain of Venus, and the legend of Tannhiuser, will explain 





or more of our leading colleges. The henefits derived from it in a 


to many the obscurities of Mr, Swinburne’s “ Laus Veneris.’’ 
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SOIENTIFIO. 


ScrentiFIC EVIDENCE IN Courts or Law.—lIn the year 1862 a com- 
mittee of the British Association for the Advancement of Science rec- 
ommended that “by a legislative act judges should be empowered, 
on application from a suitor, in causes of a technical character, to con- 
vene skilled assessors, the number of whom should not exceed three, 
and who should give their opinions truly on the statements of the wit- 
nesses, in such manner as they shall be required by the judge previous 
to his adjudication of the cause.” Upon this recommendation no leg- 
islative action has ever been taken. The association renewed the agi- 
tation of the subject, and appointed a new committee, which, at the 
meeting held at Nottingham, in August last, presented their report. 
The name of the chairman of this committee, Prof. Williamson, of 
London, one of the most distinguished of living chemists, lends addi- 
tional weight to the forcible and convincing language of the report. 
We give the substance of the paper. . 

Having simply declared the fact, now everywhere admitted, that the 
character and functions of one class of witnesses have of late years un- 
dergone an important development, which has removed the members of 
this class from the position of ordinary witnesses, the report dwells 
upon the fact that no judicial provision has as yet been made to meet 
this altered condition of things. 





—————_——————— 


These new witnesses may be described as active witnesses—for the 
novelty in their functions consists in the practice of collecting, by ac- 
tive exertions, facts which are favorable to one conclusion upon the 
questions at issue, and even making experimental researches for the dis- 
covery of new facts which may be favorable to that side. Yet, in the 
eye of the law, the new witnesses do not differ in the least degree from 
other witnesses. 


An impartial witness goes into court to depose to such facts as he 
may know pertaining to the question under investigation, and he is 
bound to state those facts in as accurate and straightforward a manner 
as possible, and to avoid shaping his statements with a view of pro- 
moting one conclusion or verdict more than another. But an active 
witness, when he undertakes to give evidence upon any question, need 
not be possessed, at the moment when he is retained, of any specific in- 
formation bearing upon the question at issue. He receives statements 
and information from persons who are interested in particular conclu- 
sions, and he receives no information from the opposite party. But with 
his mind thus prepared with facts on one side of the question, he fre- 
quently sets to work to verify these facts experimentally, or to find new 
facts of a like tendency. His opportunities of collecting facts for the 
trial are one-sided, and his facts are mainly in favor of one particular 
view of the case—the view which he has been employed to support. 
So well is this partiality of the evidence of scientific witnesses felt and 
acknowledged, that the more conscientious witnesses, and probably 
most scientific witnesses, would decline to give evidence at the request 
of a party whose cause they considered unjust. They know that their 
efforts would tend to increase his chances of success, and they decline 
to promote a claim which they consider to be wrong. By thus acting, 
these conscientious witnesses usurp the functions of the judge, for they 
decide the case in their own minds, and either strive to further what 
they consider a just conclusion, or refuse to aid what they consider an 
unjust one. If his position in a trial were not of necessity one-sided, 
and if he did not consider himself bound to support the side upon 
which he is employed, a scientific or active witness would have no mo- 
tive for passing an opinion upon the subject at issue before consenting 
to give evidence. His very attempt to decide beforehand what the 
true end should be, shows that he is aware of being necessarily partial. 
Under the present system, every scientific witness must either allow 
chance to decide which side he will aid by his exertions, or else he 
must prejudge, in his own mind, the question at issue, and then strive 
to carry out this verdict by employing his energies on behalf of the 
conclusion which he considers true. He is compelled to be a partisan, 
and tries to avoid being the partisan of falsehood. 

As a remedy for this manifestly improper condition of affairs, the 
committee suggests that there might be conferred upon the judge the 
pewer of appointing, in hig own behalf, several scientific witnesses, of 
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umpires, in addition to the witnesses engaged by each party in the 
suit. These judicial witnesses would hear the evidence adduced on 
each side ; they would be empowered to require the witnesses on each 
side to show them the experimental or other proofs of their statements: 
and they would report to the court all corrections of statements made 
by the partial witnesses which they might deem requisite, as well as all 
other facts of which they might be cognizant bearing on the question at 
issue. The functions of these judicial witnesses would, of course, be con 
fined to particulars of evidence. They would have no concern with 
questions of law, and would accordingly be precluded from summing 
up the particulars of evidence in view of any conclusion, unless called 
upon by the judge so to sum up any part of the evidence. The pres- 
ence of these judicial witnesses could not fail to act as a wholesome 
check, tending tu prevent loose and inaccurate statements upon the 
part of partial witnesses. Another remedy suggested by the committee 
consists in the appointment by the judge of assessors competent to ad- 
vise him respecting the evidence given by the ordinary witnesses. 
Whichever plan may be adopted, however, the committee is decidedly 
of opinion that the great development of manufacturing industry which 
has taken place of late years necessitates the presence in courts of law 
of men cognizant of the principles involved in the processes which come 
under consideration, and skilled in the art of eliciting information con 
cerning them by experiment, but that the action of these partial, in- 
venting witnesses requires some check of the kind above described. 


MILMAN’S HISTORY OF OHRISTIANITY IN THE FIRST 
THREE OENTURIES.* 


DEAN MILMAN has lived so long himself that he is able to give a new 
lease of life to his literary progeny. He has put forth, in his old age, a new 
edition of his “ History of the Jews,” in which he has had the opportunity 
to introduce notices of a series of writers from Ewald to Bishop Colenso, 
who, since the first issue of that work, have trodden the same field. Now we 
have in a revised form the “ History of Christianity ’ during that most in- 
teresting period, the first three centuries. Milman’s merits, as well as 
faults, as a historian of the Church are quite obvious. His reading is very 
extensive, and generally accurate. In descriptive power he excels at 
least most writers in his department of literature. In his spirit he is 
eminently candid and liberal-minded. He was once thought by many to be 
somewhat too free in his treatment of personages and themes in Scriptural 
history, and somewhat rationalistic in his opinions. But later theological 
developments of a much more startling character have tended to deliver him 
from this reproach, if not to place him in the camp of the conservatives. But 
with all his good qualities, Milman is not a deep-thinking historian. He 
often looks at persons and things from the outside. For characters which 
depart much from the beaten track he manifests no profound sympathy, 
and for this reason fails to understand them. This defect is conspicuous in 
the best of his works—the “ History of Latin Christianity.” One has only 
to compare his account of St. Louis of France, or of Hildebrand, with parallel 
passages in Neander, to convince himself of the justice of our remark. To 
Milman the extravagances of a man of genius like Tertullian are the only 
thing seen. He deals with him, in the notes on Gibbon and elsewhere, as 
Hallam deals with Luther, and as men who pass the limits of virtuous 
respectability are apt to be treated by those who, whatever may bé their 
learning or their liberality, lack penetrative insight and humor. Milman’s 
comments on Marcion in the work before us (vol. ii., p. 80) are characteristic. 
“With Marcion,” he says, “all was hard, cold, implacable antagonism.” 
There is an entire absence of any deep and genial appreciation of this earnest 
man, who simply erred in following out a one-sided principle, a half-truth, 
to its extreme consequences, and who, to Neander, is the most attractive of 
all the heresiarchs. In a note, Milman observes that of all the paradoxes of 
his dear friend Bunsen, his ascription of the “Epistle to Diognetus” to 
Marcion was the most baseless. But Bunsen’s theory in regard to this gem 
of the early post-apostolic literature, though it is probably unfounded, is not 
absurd, as Milman would have us think ; for the “ Epistle to Diognetus ” is 
thoroughly anti-Judaic in its tone. In truth, the essential peculiarity of 
Marcion, Milman fails to discern ; and this is only one example among many 
of the same kind. 

It is creditable to the venerable dean that he is not inattentive to new 
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discussions and to fresh contributions to knowledge. 
tinues to attach weight to authorities which have lost their credit. 


refers with compliments to Matter’s work on Gnosticism (as does Mr. | 


Occasionally he con- | 


Buckle, and, if we remember right, Lecky in his “ History of Rationalism”) ;| own say upon them. 
In a writer so| ought to mean the highest and the finest culture of the time,” we agree 


but Matter’s work is little better than a worthless romance. 
ambitious as Buckle, of whom it were vain to expect exactness of knowledge 
in any one department, such mistakes are not so surprising ; but they are | 
noteworthy blemishes in the work of a scholar generally so accurate as Mil- 

man is. Our author expresses disappointment in Renan’s “ Life of Christ,” 

from which he has derived nothing new. He claims not to have neglected 

or closed his eyes “against the labors of what are called the Tiibingen 

school.” “I trust,” he adds, “that it is from no blind, stubborn, or pre- 

sumptuous prejudice that I read Baur and his disciples with wonder and ad- 

miration at their industry, sagacity, ingenuity, but without conviction.” 

We do not perceive that, in the body of the work, the views of the Tiibingen 

school are anywhere subjected tq examination. 
forward just as if these remarkable discussions had never taken place. 
There are found, however, notices of Strauss and of other German authors 
of the negative school. But these notices and observations are like a new 
piece of cloth on an old garment. The original work and the later additions 
have no close coherence. Indeed, the work would need to be wholly re- 
written, if proper account were to be taken of the more recent enquiries and 
controversies. In an appendix to one of his chapters (vol. i., p. 118) there is 
a review of Strauss’s “ Earlier Life of Jesus.” But the theory of Strauss is 
not very fully or very correctly stated, and the replication loses force from 
the partial misapprehension of the adversary’s position. Another appended 
essay, on the “ Origin of the Gospels,” is of more interest. Milman does not 
favor the hypothesis of a single original Gospel, either oral or written, lying 
at the basis of the first three of the canon; but supposes that there were 
many fragmentary narratives of the life and teaching of Jesus scattered 
among the various Christian communities; and that from these the first 
three Gospels, shortly before the capture of Jerusalem by Titus, were com- 
piled. Strangely, and contrary to the almost universal view of scholars of 
all creeds, he gives a like early date to the Gospel of John (vol. i., p. 121). 
We cannot follow him into the province of interpretation. We simply men- 
tion that he attributes the so-called demoniacal possessions to natural causes, 
such as produce like diseases at the present day, and he refers to Neander as 
agreeing with this view ; but Neander does not express himself so decidedly 
on this point, as the reader will see by referring to the last edition of his 
“ Leben Jesu,” p. 237 seq. 

If the work before us fails to satisfy the student who is bent on fully ex- 
ploring this obscure portion of ecclesiastical history, and if it does not equal 
the profound treatises on the same subject of Neander and of some other 
writers, it is yet a very readable and, in its way, a highly valuable history- 
Most persons would probably gain more vivid impressions of early Christian 
history from Milman than from the best German authors who have traversed 
the same ground. He supplies the pictorial element in which they are apt 
to be so deficient. For example, if we have not a precise statement of the 
doctrine of Arius, we have at least a picture of his person, as well as a lively 
account of the commotion of which he was the occasion. It would be a wrong 
inference from these criticisms if it were supposed that we set a low value 
upon the labors of a writer so truly learned and so catholic in his judgments 
as is the venerable Dean of St. Paul’s. As concerns the style of composition, 
we are inclined to give the preference to the present work in comparison 
with the other productions of the author. We are generally pleased with 
his vivacity, even if it does not always seem spontaneous. Of all the living 
writers with whom we are acquainted, he is most fond of parentheses. In 
the “ History of Latin Christianity ” they are everywhere injected into the 
midst of the sentences, which are thus not unfrequently rendered clumsy 
and inelegant. A partiality for the Latin side of the language is also a 
prominent feature in Milman’s style ; and in this, as in some other traits, he 
shows the influence of Gibbon, whose great work he so assiduously studied. 

We will only add that, in point of external beauty, these volumes from 
the publishing house of Widdleton leave nothing to be desired. 





> 


THE HIGHER EDUCATION OF WOMEN,” 


Our pencil has marked so many wise or witty passages in this wise and 
witty little treatise, that in sheer despair of a judicious selection we quote 
scarcely any of them. We beg our readers to seek for themselves, and es- 
pecially beseech the lovers of fun not to overlook the chapter headed 
“ Ideals,” where, for the sake of the comparison, they will find Tennyson's 
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peerless Isabel set side by side on the shelf with that shocking white squaw 
He | of Mr. Coventry Patmore, Jane, who is to be scolded “ till she cries,’ 


In the meantime, let us take up some of our author’s topics and say our 
With her statement, that ‘“‘ the education of a lady ’ 


without a word of qualification. But, in order that ladies should cease 
to be so ill-educated as too many of them now are, it seems to us 
the first step is that they should cease to be so ill—‘not to put too 
fine a point upon it”—as too many of them now are. What possible 
energy or steadfastness of mental effort is reasonably to be expected of 
a creature who is too feeble to sit up all day, or to take a walk fror 

which a fine child of six years old might come back fresh and merry, 
without being the worse for it for a week? Why should the “ deli. 
cate females” of these United States be in this plight? Why, indeed, 
should our gentlewomen be, in point of health, delicate females at all ? 
The fact of their wealth, where they have it, is no reason or excuse ; for 
there are probably no finer domestic animals in the country than some of 
those reared by rich mén with all the appliances and means of riches ; and 
the wise use of money for man, woman, or beast is a means of health, just 
as truly as the unwise abuse of money is a means of disease. It is common 
to lay the blame on the wretched constitutions of the mothers of the “ deli. 
cate females ;’ but all their brothers have mothers just as much as they, 
and many of our young gentlemen can walk, think, and study, and thrive 
upon all. On this matter we have our own theory ; but we have not room 
here to expound it. 

Miss Davies disposes pretty r~- .marily of the—sometimes rather imper- 
tinently propounded—recommiendation that ladies should find their joy in 
taking their own cooking and needlework upon themselves, and away fro 
the Irishwomen and negresses, who, in that case, could do nothing bette: 
than beg or starve. Here, again, we agree with her. Let those men who 
prefer the society of cooks by all means seek it; but as those men by no 
means include all gentlemen, so it does by no means follow that all gentle 
women should be turned into cooks. In general, the proper business of a 
well-to-do housekeeping gentlewoman is not to do the work, but to oversee 
the workers of a household. 

It is, however, curious to see how such women are divided, by.nature or 
education, into essential administrators and essential menials. The essen- 
tial menial, whether with a kitchen full of servants or with one emptied 
of them by her maladministration, must always have her own hands cum- 
bered about much serving. The essential administrator “can,” as we have 
heard said of a certain fascinating woman of society in a city not far off, 
“ lie on her sick bed and direct the whole house.” 

A mistress does, to be sure, need to know how household work should 
be done ; but she need not always practise what she knows, except when 
circumstances point it out as the best thing she cando, Sewing, for in 
stance, is a very convenient kind of work for a mother or older sister to take 
up and throw down at need in families, and at times when small children 
are running about, whose little frequent questions and wants might be made 
by any more engrossing and interesting occupation to appear a troublesome 
interruption. But if a woman, whose time is at her own disposal, who is 
or ought to be educated, and whose expenses are provided for, chooses, out 
of parsimony or mere vanity, to spend her time in making and mending her 
own clothes, her choice of a calling strikes us as little more dignified or 
praiseworthy than her brother’s would be should he devote his days to act 
ing as his own tailor. 

Times have changed, as Miss Davies well explains, and are all the time 
changing. For the last eighteen hundred years, at least, they have been 
changing, on the whole, for the better. We could not bring any of the 
“ good old” ones back if we would, and most surely we would not if we 
could. Those who extel them should remember—and it would bear rather 
hard on some of the extollers if they did remember—that when Nausicaa 
was her own washerwoman and Penelope her own weaver, Ulysses likewise 
was his own cabinetmaker. One rhythm ran through a household ; s0, ac- 
cording to Mr. Ruskin, it ought in our days ; and, so far as that goes, Rus 
kin, thou reasonest well. Probably no one of the above-mentioned classic 
trio could read or write. Probably, again, if they had not been washing, 
weaving, or cabinetmaking, they would have been doing something worse. 
As it was, Penelope had anything but a well-ordered family, and neglected 
even her absent husband’s poor dog to that degree that, when at last its 
master came back, it was not fit for him to pat. Certainly they had no 
“ freedmen’s aid,” hospitals, nor old men’s nor old women’s homes to busy 
themselves with; and, as they were not Christians, perhaps it did not very 
much signify to them how their poor neighbors fared for want of the wages 
which they ought to have put them in the way of earning. 
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Those who are saddened and disheartened by the view of the position of 
woman at present, and imagine her still quite in the “ beggarly elements,” 
may find much encouragement in looking back into Sydney Smith’s descrip- 
tion of her position fifty-six years ago, in his article on ‘‘ Female Education’ 
in the “ Edinburgh Review.” Unless he exaggerated, almost incredible prog- 
ress has been made within half a century. And there is one class among 
ourselves for whom the late war has done more, perhaps, than even for the 
negroes, and that is our gentlewomen. The experience of the last five years 
has discovered and developed in them noble and various powers for the ser- 
vice of their country and race. It has proved to them and to their friends, 
in a manner far more unanswerable and indisputable than any merely theo- 
retical and conjectural argument, by the irresistible eloquence of deeds, their 
capacity to direct, obey, and act singly or in combination with one another, 
and with men. 

But still there is a good deal of cant kept afloat for their benefit which 
might be passed over as unworthy of notice if it were not that the absence 
of contradiction sometimes gets itself popularly accepted as confirmation. 
Those who would remand them indiscriminately to mechanical occupations 
argue virtually, we suppose, that women who are, by their circumstances, 
set free from the necessity of manual labor, ought still to confine themselves 
to manual labor, lest other women, not thus set free, should refuse manual 
labor as ungenteel. But this is a scheme for the annihilation of snobbish- 
ness, by the offering of human sacrifices to snobbishness, with a vengeance. 


= ss . 

conscious special pleading. We allude now to some of her remarks on the 
| professional education of women, especially as they bear on the medical edu- 
|cation of women. ‘That such women as are qualified by conscientiousness, 


’ | refinement, general ability, and particular aptitude to do credit to the noble 


and solemnly responsible profession of the physician, should to the utmost 
be assisted and encouraged to enter it, no one can have at heart more than 
ourselves. ‘“ But,” to borrow some of Miss Davies's own words, “ supposing 
that, either through want of energy or perseverance, or from any other de- 
Jiciency (the italics are our own] women ” of an inferior stamp “ should take 
_a low place in the professional ranks,” we should fear that the very reverse 
| of “ the object of their education, to make them useful laborers,” 
would be “ attained,” and that “ society would have” every “rea 
/ son to complain.” 

Notwithstanding, with few qualifications we desire again, in conclusion, 
| cordially to commend to the consideration of our readers this remarkably 
racy, brave, and /resh-airy little essay, and to assure them that within its 
small compass it strikes the chords of lofty, deep, and rich strains of 
thought. 


—_—___——_-_-0<>e 


ALGER’S DOCTRINE OF A FUTURE LIFE.* 


Tuts is the fourth edition of a book that was published three years ago. 
Considering the size of the volume and its cost, the time, too, of its first ap 





Besides, if it proves anything, it proves too much. If it proves that Mrs. pearance—the most exciting period of our civil war—this success is very re 
Double-star, the astronomer’s wife, with a yearly income of five thousand dol-| markable. It is to be ascribed primarily to the fascination of the subject, 
lars, should, as a Christian woman, sweep and scour, lest Mrs. Baker, the | which perpetually allures and bafiles the mind. To a less degree, it is due 
mechanic’s wife, with an income of five hundred, should decline, in like | to the florid exuberance of the style, which scholarly readers will call exces 
manner, to “ make the room and the action fine,” does it not prove that, by | sive, but which pleases the majority by satisfying their passion for imagery 
the same rule, Mr. Double-star, as a Christian man, ought to screw up his and color. But we are disposed to impute a large measure of the popularity 
telescope and lock up his quadrant, and go to mixing and kneading, for | the book has attained to the extraordinary fidelity of treatment that appears 
fear Mr. Baker next should spurn that mode of serving his kin and | on every page. It is a work of astonishing elaboration. The bibliography 
kind, and so all the poor dear little Bakers should come to grief? As ‘alone cost months of toil, and is a monument in its way. The main work is 
well might Mrs. Double-star take it upon her to enact sumptuary laws, the result of no less than twelve years of patient, unremitted labor. The 
She—poor lady !—needs almost every moment she can spare from her baby | extent of reading indicated in the notes and references is vast, but the 
—and from the oversight of the excellent servants whom she never fails to amount of reflection displayed in the text is even more remarkable. 
attract and attach to herself—to keep Double-star out of brain-fevers. She! The labor of revising such a book thoroughly, as Mr. Alger has done, 
has to help him through with bis calculations, and then playfully to tempt | must have been considerable ; for when first published it bore the marks of 
him out to take long airings with her afoot in every kind of weather. She the different epochs of scholarship through which the author's mind passed ; 
hates walking and dotes on riding ; but at the present rates of livery-stables, | the intellectual line was not level from first to last, and there were traces of 
and at the rate, in other respects, at which Double-star chooses to live, they | inconsistency such as might have been expected in the course of a maturing 
cannot afford horses. Why may she not demand that Mrs. Baker, who is intellect. Tocarrect such faults, to tone the work up to the same speculative 
never so happy as when her husband drives her out of an afternoon in his key, to smooth away inequalities, to remove blemishes of expression, was to 
wagon, nor so unhappy as when he gives her his monthly bills to cast up, | make it in some respects a new book and a much better one. 
should do likewise? Pshaw! To each condition, its sufferings and its | There is a great deal more in the work than is indicated in its title. As 
privileges. Given that Mrs. Double-star and Mrs. Baker are right-minded @ history of the views respecting the future life that have been held by the 
matrons, they will concern themselves much less with the question of what various peoples of the earth, from the remotest antiquity until now, it is 
is or is not genteel, than with doing each her duty in the state to which she comprehensive and thorough. Not only is every great historical faith de- 
is called, and will think no such duty either too great or too small to be scribed in full, but every shade of opinion that prevailed in the outskirts of 
done. It is this spirit which constitutes the true republicanism of the com. | humanity is presented : the beliefs of the barbarian and the savage, of the 
monwealth of Christ, into which every one, rich or poor, who has not | Scandinavians and Druids, as well as of the Etruscans, Egyptians, Persians, 
entered is a bondman or bondwoman unto this day. and Hebrews. The doctrines of the Brahmins and the Buddhists, the fancies 
Our author points out, shrewdly enough, the reason why some of the Rabbins, the equally strange fancies cf the Christian Fatherg, are de- 
fathers cannot understand the hardship of having “very little to do.” | lineated with wonderful minuteness of care. The New Testament teachings 
The reason is, that they themselves feel only the opposite hardship of having | are critically considered, and the several theories suggested by the apostles 
too much todo. The difference between themselves and their daughters is | 2% firmly, truthfully, but reverently noted. To many this will be the most 
much like that between people who fast gladly, because they have eaten too novel and instructive portion of the work ; it is certainly the boldest por. 
large a dinner, and people who fast sorrowfully because they have no dinner to | tion, for it takes for granted at the outset, and completely vindicates, a posi- 
eat. And in many cases the pain must be beyond that of mere envi. It must | tion which will startle the unreflecting, and perhaps shock the uninstructed 
be a bitter thing to any human being who feels within the workings of the | —namely, that the New Testament teaching on this great matter is neither 
honorable ambition which comes of honorable birth, or which is rained down 8° uniform nor so plain as people imagine. 
by the stars sometimes upon cradles wherein one would look for it the But a mere record of beliefs, however accurate and complete, is the 
least—beings possessed of, or at any rate supposing themselves possessed of, | smallest part of what Mr. Alger undertakes. He aims at presenting the 
powers not inferior to those of the average of their fellow-men—to see all | gTounds of evidence in fact, or experience, on which the several opinions may 
the prizes of this world set just beyond their reach by the fashions of this have rested, and at giving the arguments by which they may be supported. 
world—nothing more! Cant will not satisfy such a being. It cannot. We | That he has always done this successfully, we will not say ; but he has done 
think it should not. | it ingeniously, sagaciously, with transparent sincerity of intention, and with 
Of the weakest points of Miss Davies’s book, one appears to us to be a minuteness of suggestion that is exhaustive. To find the beginnings of 
probably owing to some of the customs of her own country—we mean her S¢parate beliefs is no easy task ; to find them historically is difficult ; but to 
recommendation that girls should be herded together in boarding-houses find them scientifically is all but impossible. Still, the investigation is use- 
around public schools. Now, it is bad enough for boys to be separated from | ful in more respects than one, and not its least use is in promoting charity 
their own families, but, we should suppose, worse for girls. To attempt to towards various opinions. If Mr. Alger’s uncompromising faithfulness to 


educate a woman away from home, is like attempting to educate a surgeon” 


aloof from the hospital or a soldier apart from the camp. | 


The other weakest points probably come of haste, and perhaps a little un- 


truth were not matched by an equally uncompromising faithfulness to char- 
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ity, some might quarrel with him for dealing so freely with modes of specu- 
lation that are popular in high places ; but it would be ungracious to quarrel 
with a man who gives many and good reasons for every opinion he ventures, 
and who stops short when he comes to the end of his legitimate inference. 
The peril of dogmatism in matters of this kind is immense. The author 
cannot but have convictions of his own, and he must tread carefully, for the 
whole ground he traverses is covered thickly with convictions as dear to 
others as his are to him ; his feet may get entangled at any moment in sec- 
tarian meshes made of human heart-strings. If he looks at them too 
anxiously, he will not goon. Mr. Alger prefers not to look at them anxious- 
ly, and he consequently escapes unhurt himself and inflicts less laceration 
on the speculative cobwebs in his path than might have been expected. No 
fault can be found with him on the score of narrowness, or of credulity, nor 
yet of incredulity. The spirituality of his own faith places him far above 
critical and dogmatical prejudice, and the rational character of the evidence 
on which he holds it makes him gentle with all believers and with all un- 
believers. The spirit of the book is very noble; the blending of absolute 
freedom of mind with earnest faith of soul, the mingling of complete 
tolerance with complete conviction, is as rare as it is beautiful. 

To the critical scholar the most interesting chapters will be those on the 
New Testament doctrines. The historical student will enjoy more the 
chapters on the “ Ethnic” and on the “ Christian” thoughts concerning a 
future life—by Christian meaning the doctrines of the fathers, the creeds of 
the Middle Ages, and the modern beliefs. The philosophic reader will be 
attracted, and, we will venture to say, engaged, yes, even fascinated, by the 
curious dissertations on the ‘“‘ Metempsychosis,” “The Resurrection of the 
Flesh,” “The Critical History of the Idea of Hell,” “ The Recognition of 
Friends in a Future Life,” “The Local Fate of Man in the Astronomic Uni- 
verse,” “The Critical History of Disbelief in a Future Life,” and “The 
Morality of the Doctrine of a Future Life.” The last three essays are ex- 
ceedingly curious in thought and valuable in instruction. An inconsider- 
able place is given to modern spiritualism, too inconsiderable, we think, con- 
sidering how large a place it occupies in the thoughts of our generation, 
but all that is said of it is said appreciatingly. The author might excuse 
himself for having said no more on the plea that the faith had not yet be- 
come historical, and was too crude and chaotic at present to be judicially 
treated. 

As we read Mr. Alger’s work, two impressions are made with great dis- 
tinctness on the mind. One is the infinite variety of speculations concern- 
ing the future existence ; the other is the persistency of the belief through 
all the variations of conjecture. Perhaps the strongest thing to be urged in 
favor of the belief in immortality is the stubborn hold it has on the race in 
spite of the intellectual aberrations of mankind. It has certainly taxed very 
severely the intelligence, the affections, and even the moral sense of men 
under some of the forms that have prevailed. It has been associated with 
gloom and horror, with dismal wastes and hopeless dungeons, with the outer 
darkness and with unquenchable flames. It has seemed to contradict the 
visible facts of existence; it has often defied common sense and ordinary 
reason. It has been wild, visionary, grotesque, preposterous, and revolting. 
It has been related to theories that were repugnant to the sympathies of the 
heart. Yet it has been cherished with a depth of fidelity that has been 
given to no other article of faith. More fiercely tested than any, it has more 
firmly éndured. It seems to have had more disbelievers in Christendom 
than out of it. It is one of the universal, abiding, organic productions of 
humanity. Mr. Alger shows us how it becomes sublimated in the course of 
centuries as it passes from race to race, but he shows us that, instead of be- 
coming weaker, it probably grows stronger and loftier as the mind of man 
expands, 
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WHITTIER’'S PROSE WORKS.* 


THESE two volumes from the chief publishers of elegant literature in 
this country are a deserved tribute to one who has stood forth for the last 
thirty-five years as an uncompromising advocate of unpopular views, and one 
among the first halfdozen American poets. They embrace a large variety 
of subjects, and yet do not cover a wide field. Mr. Whittier has been a good 
historical student, and the last two centuries have furnished him chiefly 
with the materials for his writings. He has an eye always upon the poetical 
uses which may be made of legends and quaint historical incidents, 
and he shows great fondness for the earlier history of New England. 
He finds a congenial field in the days of witchcraft and Quaker per- 
secutions, and in delineating the quaint religious life of the Puritans. 


* * Prose Works of John Greenleaf Whittier. With Portrait. In two yolumes. 
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His “Margaret Smith’s Journal” is devoted to this work, and a most 
charming chronicle it is of that earlier life. There is love and court- 
ship to make it light and playful, but it is deeply colored with the bright, 
fervent faith of a pious young maiden, and tinctured with some of the 
tenderest and most charming descriptions of New England scenery which 
yet exist in literature. We owe Mr. Whittier a great debt of gratitude for 
this journal. It is really something of a creative work. It is a beautiful 
historical painting, not too minute, but giving us just the picture which the 
imagination fills out tocompleteness. This is the best of his prose writings, 

We should, perhaps, rank his “Summer with Dr. Singletary” as the 
next best, and this, too, is a sketch of New England life in the fashion of a 
story, but hardly even that. The pictures here given are exquisite. They 
remind one, at times, of the pastoral scenes in “ Thorndale,” in which you 
take in the delicious fragrance of English country life. Mr. Whittier evi- 
dently delights in this kind of writing, and it seems to us most in harmony 
with his genius. It is that to which both his poetry and prose is most largely 
devoted. He is not a deep or profound writer. His prose is the reflection 
or counterpart of his poetry. It is pictures, not thoughts; images, not 
ideas, which most abound in his most pleasing writings. This is true of a 
large class of his poetry ; this, indeed, is what makes him a poet ; this leads 
him to write those most beautiful ballads—those simple, winning poems. 
And this makes his lighter writings his best. He is by conviction a man of 
strong opinions ; he is by nature a poet and genius ; and his poetical genius 
runs in this vein. The essays, such as “ Utopian Schemes,” “The Great 
Ipswich Fright,” “The Scottish Reformers,” “The Training,” “Hamlet 
among the Graves,” and “ Patucket Falls,” are what win us most to our 
author, of his shorter papers. We name these also as specimens of his best 
writings. 

There is a large class of semi-biographical papers which seem to be of less 
merit. They were newspaper articles, and were evidently hurriedly writ- 
ten, and do not show special skill or excellence of any kind. Some of them, 
as that on Thomas Elwood, are very interesting. They all show the author's 
interest in those who, like himself, have stood up bravely for popular liberty ; 
but there is no special merit in them. Others have done the same thing 
much better. Were it not for the author’s pleasant chit-chat about them, so 
pleasant that the reader is beguiled by it, they would not seem readable. A 
certain charm of style alone makes them good, in spite of very obvious defects. 
We presume Mr. Whittier would be the first to own their incompleteness. 
But some of them are such as all admirers of brave men will linger over 
with deep feeling—such as the sketch of William Leggett and Nathaniel 
Peabody Rogers—though all will regret that Mr. Whittier has not told us 
more concerning them. 

The poorest part of these volumes is certain attempts at literary criticism, 
in which Mr. Whittier cuts no better figure than Washington Irving. He 
has not the mind for it. Poets are seldom critics, and critics are seldom poets, 
though they may have poetical feeling. These papers might well have 
been omitted in a collective edition of his writings. And in the same class, 
though of more merit, are a few political papers, such as “ Thomas Carlyle 
on the Slave Question,” which have seen their day, and which have no 
value but as showing the author's political creed, which has been sufficiently 
declared elsewhere. 

The merits of Mr. Whittier’s volumes may be briefly stated as follows: 
They are pleasant sketches of manners and customs of the olden time ; they 
are lively, playful pictures of historical events ; they are full of romance and 
poetical feeling ; they amuse and fascinate the young ; they are free from 
any exceptional tendencies; they are, like Irving’s prose, the papers to 
delight the whole home circle on a winter's evening, and to train us all to 
love the true, the beautiful, the good. The style is clear, simple, bright, 
picturesque, healthy. It imitates no one, but is the author’s own, and com- 
pletely under the command of his will. It reminds you of Addison, but is 
more earnest, and perhaps more playful. 

But Mr. Whittier never forgets that he is a Quaker. He lingers most 
lovingly over his beloved saints in drab, and one gets the suspicion of a 
slight narrowness of religious sentiment when they are brought upon the 
stage so often. With his method of showing them off we have no quarrel ; 
and they are a good sort of saints—but there were and are saints of other 
names. We find, too, at times, a slight bitterness toward the Established 
Church, in England, which does not seem suitable to such genial pages. 

Taken as a whole, however, these volumes are a real addition to our 
literature, and an excellent testimony to the admirable qualities of head and 
heart which have made Mr. Whittier so highly esteemed by friend and foe. 
And as a man, we feel that he is far above and beyond his writings. Cer- 
tainly, he has done a noble work in his day, second to none ; and he has a 
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deeper and more profound life which he has not largely, until in his latest 
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writings, given to the world. Not as a politician, nor entirely as a prose | 
writer, nor as a genial poet, is Mr. Whittier greatest ; but in a class of reli-| 
gious poetry and prose, which show him to be a devotional writer of great 


power and depth, does he most excel. 


_ 
-_ 


THE MAGAZINES FOR DECEMBER. 


In the December number of “ Hours at Home” there is an article by Mr. 
H. T. Tuckerman upon the artists Eastman Johnson and Seth Cheney. If 
any voter within the Metropolitan Sanitary District wishes to know what the 
Board of Health has done and the reasons for its continued existence, he may 
get information and instruction in a valuable article by Dr. 8. B. Hunt, 
“The Cholera and the Board of Health.” It may easily be that this other 
evil could not be left in batter hands than those of the Board : 


“ The mission of the Board of Health does not end with cholera. There 
is another disease constantly present in New York. It is the ‘tenant-house 
rot ’—a rapid decay which afflicts the cellar population, which poisons the 
first breath of infancy and rapidly saps the strength of maturer years. 
This insidious poison is terribly corrupting. It begets an appetite for drink 
and oblivious drugs, and even when the moral nature resists this tempta- 
tion, the physical frame still surely yields to its pollution. There is no 
stronger contrast in life than that which the visitor in a New York tenant- 
house may occasionally see ; the fresh, ruddy cheek and bright eye of some 
young woman ‘out to service,’ who has come to visit the pale, sodden, 
prematurely aged married sister, whose life is passed in the stagnant 
atmosphere of a crowded tenement. In those vile apologies for homes we 
find always typhus and typhoid fevers, and always those diarrheal diseases 
that sweep off more than two-thirds of the children before they reach the 
age of five years. 

“In 1863, one out of every twenty-eight inhabitants of the Fifth Ward 
died—most of them from preventable diseases. In the same year, the 
death-rate of the Fourth Ward was one in every twenty-five. Yet in the 
Fifteenth Ward the death-rate is only one in sixty. The two populations 
are not so very diverse in their habits, except that the Fifteenth Ward is 
yet comparatively free from the tenant-house evil and its attendant rot. 
Similar discrepancies exist throughout the city. Ten thousand unnecessary 
deaths are annually recorded. The average death-rate of the entire city is 
about one in twenty-five. It is possible for the Board of Health, if it is 
well supported by the people, to make one in sixty the standard, and to 
save to the country this annual holocaust of human lives.” 





“A Bird Breakfast,” by C. H. Webb, is a very pleasant piece of writing, 
and its author would do good service in “ Our Young Folks.” Rev. Horace 
Bushnell writes “ How to make a Right and Ripe Old Age,” and instances 
the case of the late Noah Porter, D.D. The essay, or discourse, for Dr. 
Bushnell always thinks of the gentle reader as the dear hearer, is written 
in his well-known style—a style all the better known because not peculiarly 
his own, but common to him and many other able preachers of the school 
which, for want of a better term, we may call the clergymen without white 
cravats. However, Dr. Bushnell’s article may be read with some pleasure 
and profit. The rest of the writers in the last number are Mrs. Raffensper- 
ger, Prof. A. J. Curtis, Rev. A. A. E. Taylor, Frances Eastwood, G. B. Peck, 
M.D., Mrs. A. M. Holdertson, and other persons whose names have no sig- 
nificance to the general public. 

The “Catholic World” has its usual nineteen or twenty papers, half of 
which are original and the better half borrowed. Of the former a lively 
sketch of Mile. Montpensier is the best. In “The Godfrey Family,” another 
native production, the hero is now a three months’ journey on his way to 
Rome, and grows more and more serenely contemptuous of the “ West- 
minster Review ” and all its works. Having fallen under good anti-Protest- 
ant influences, there is no longer danger that he will become an avowed 
worshipper of the gods of heathen mythology, and set up a pantheon in his 
house, as the elder Godfrey, an English country gentleman, would seem to 
have done. Better than this absurd story is the paper called “ A Month at 
a French Watering Place,” and several of the selected articles are good 
reading. 

This month’s “ Atlantic” is a good number. The poetry is by Emerson, 
Trowbridge, Cranch, and Willson. They tell a story of Emerson—it has 
been in print before, perhaps, and perhaps it is not true—to the effect that 
some person, being introduced to him, begged an elucidation of certain pas- | 
sages in his essays. The guesser at truth got no answer till after the author | 
had studied the page for a while, and at last was told that, though the | 
writer did not then know precisely what the passages in question meant, he | 
doubtless did know their meaning when he wrote them. The reader, there- | 
fore, need hardly take shame to himself if he is forced to confess an inability | 
to understand fully*this latest utterance. And, being so thankful for the | 
most of these verses of “My Garden,” he may well be unwilling to cry 
shame upon the muse that, speaking to men and by the mouth of a man, 
will not speak plainly. Frederick Douglass is the writer of a brief article on 





‘ Reconstruction.” Its style is oratorical, and its matter, which, of course 
could not be new, is well put. “Slavery,” he says, “ to-day is so strong that 
it could exist not only without law, but even against law. Customs, manners, 
morals, religion are all on its side every where in the South ; and when you add 
the ignorance and servility of the ex-slave to the intelligence and accustomed 
authority of the master, you have the conditions not out of which slavery will 
again grow, but under which it is impossible for the Federal Government to 
wholly destroy it, unless the Federal Government be armed with despotic 
power to blot out State authority and station a Federal officer at every cross- 
road.” Universal suffrage is Mr. Douglass's plan, and he seems to think it a 
panacea for the ills under which his race and their and our country are suf- 
fering. But we treat of this subject elsewhere. Why, we may ask here— 
why might not New York do much worse than make Mr. Douglass one of her 
representatives in Congress? “The Fall of Austria’ is Mr. Hazewell’s, 
and he sets down great store of what Mr. F. Gradgrind would call facts and 
Mr. T. Carlyle would not. There is, however, something else than this in 
the article ; for Mr. Hazewell is decidedly a man of opinions as well as a 
most painstaking student of history. ‘My Heathen at Home” and “ The 
Singing-School Romance ”’ are pictures, the one of Hindoo lite and manners, 
the other of a Sunday in a New England meeting-house and farm-house, and 
both are written in an excellently light and pleasant way. Katharine 
Morne immitigably proceeds to preaching. A young woman, conceited and 
vain, is going to be made a doctress. Already she has almost arrived at 
views. Meantime, the story is dull. “ Borneo and Rajah Brooke,” a fine 
subject for a magazine article, is only pretty well handled by the writer in 
the “ Atlantic ;’ but his connected account of this remarkable man’s ex. 
ploits is quite readable, and will be welcomed by every one who has not 
had the opportunity of acquainting himself with Brooke’s career as set forth 
in English contemporary history. John Neal furnishes reminiscences of his 
friend Pierpont ; and there is also an essay by Mr. Tuckerman and the 
twelfth chapter of extracts from Hawthorne's note-books. The “ Reviews 
and Literary Notices” occupy more than their usual space—a thing which 
will not be regretted. 

In “ Harper's,” George F. Harrington, who wrote “ Inside: A Chronicle 
of Secession,” now begins his new story, ‘“ The Virginians in Texas.” He 
is not cured of his fault of digression, his reflections bid fair to be as in- 
trusive and trite and goody as ever, and it augurs ill for any improvement 
in construction that his good man is pecuniarily ruined by a bad man whose 
notes the good man had endorsed. ‘But the author will have a fine oppor- 
tunity for depicting Texan characters and life in that frontier country, and 
this, doubtless, he will do extremely well. It is M. D. Conway, we suppose, 
who contributes the article entitled “John Bright.” Have a little patience 
with him, and Mr. Conway’s writing is pleasant reading, despite his bitter 
bad temper, acrid partisan feeling, and much of that dogmatic manner of 
which a very good conceit of one’s self is generally the cause. But he is 
often very acute, almost always skilful in his way of handling a subject, 
and he rarely writes without knowledge. ‘‘ Porte Crayon” does not appear 
this month. But J. S.C. Abbott is away too. There are two or three pages 
of anecdotical chat about Gilbert Stuart, and, except the papers just men- 
tioned andthe “ Easy Chair’s” remarks upon Percival, Ristori, and the Empress 
Carlotta, there is but one article of any great consequence. Let us protest, 
however, against the work of that imitator of the “Author of Margret Howth” 
who is responsible for the story called “ The Work of Salvation.” Such 
stories are, indeed, painful enough, and do cause a sort of contraction and 
sinking of the heart ; but in comparison with the productions of the original 
inventor, these impress you as would the sight of a horrible wax-work 
model of morbid anatomy, and those as the sight of suffering human flesh 
under the knife of a skilful and kind surgeon. “The Secrets of Sable 
Island,” alluded to above, is an excellent sample of those papers of travel 
which for the last sixteen years have been so justly popular with the 
readers of “ Harper's.” It is done by some one who knows the use of both 
pencil and pen, and has employed both on a subject of great interest. The 
description of that desolate and terrible shore, insatiable and cruel, around 
which the ocean perpetually groans ; whose sands, always in motion beneath 
the Atlantic wind, now cover and now reveal uncounted skeletons; whose 
shores are ghastly with bones of wrecked ships; whose traditions are 
all of wreck and piracy and the ghosts of the murdered and the drowned, 
is most impressive and captivating. It seems as if the sombre skies, the 
deathly fogs and storms, and the supernatural terrors of “Sintram” were 
brought out of romance into reality. It seems right that this dreadful 
land should have been first found far back in the wild ages, when the roll- 
ing clouds of heaven were formed from the brains of Ymer, and were 
shedding down on the wandering Norsemen the gloom and the fierce aspira- 
tions and exultations of the mighty giant. 
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“UNIVERSAL SUFFRAGE AND UNIVERSAL AMNESTY.” 


Tue question what is to be done in case the South persists, during 
the coming winter, in rejecting the constitutional amendment, derives 
additional importance from the results of the elections in Delaware and 
Maryland, rendering the passage of the amendment by the Northern 
States, properly so-called, for the present impossible. Are we to wait 
for the admission of new States, governing the South meanwhile as a 
dependency, and leaving the controversy as to its reorganization to 
rage, as it now rages, for an indefinite period? Not if there be any 
other possible road out of the difficulty. Are we, then, to give up the 
amendment and propose something else which the South may find less 
hard to swallow? To this the 7ribune and several other journals seem 
ready to answer yes, and the something they propose is what they call 
“universal amnesty in return for universal suffrage,” that is, an act of 
general pardon and oblivion in exchange for a general bestowal of the 
suffrage on the blacks. The objections to this which suggest them- 
selves at first blush are, that it would leave us without any guarantee 
for the acquiescence of the South in the payment of the Union debt 
and the repudiation of the Confederate debt; that it would permit the 
return to Congress and to office of every man, still alive and well, who 
figured prominently in the rebellion, not excepting Wade Hampton and 
scores of others who never lose an opportunity of declaring that the 
allegiance they owe to the United States is of the same nature and 
binding on their consciences to the same degree as that which a tra- 
veller owes to a band of brigands who have carried him off and are 
holding him for ransom; that not only would the public credit be thus 
seriously shaken, but the immediate return to Congress of the old 
Southern set would pave the way for a renewal of the alliance be- 
tween the secessionists and the Northern Democrats, who, as the late 
elections have shown, have not abandoned any principle or pretension 
they ever put forward. 

To these arguments the 7ridune replies by the assurance that if we 
give the negro the ballot, he will not only take care of himself, but take 
care of the Union ; will not cnly see that the public debt is respected, 
but that the enemies of the Union are not returned to Congress; and 
will, in fact, display such intelligent and effective devotion to our 
Government as will enable us at once to leave the South to itself. 

It is hardly necessary for us to repeat here the opinion we have 
so often expressed, that, taking the lowest possible view of the 
question, the Federal Government is bound by every consideration of 
justice, honor, and decency either to see that the freedmen enjoy com- 
plete security or to furnish them with the means of protecting them- 
selves. In other words, we are bound either to give the freedmen a 
police—to see that every man of whom we claim allegiance can eat 
or sleep in peace—or we are bound to see that he enjoys a fair share in 
the making of the laws and the selection of the officers who are to ex- 
ecute them. There is no way of escaping from this dilemma. The 
plan which Mr, Beecher and the Hvening Post have been propounding, 
of leaving the fate of the blacks to be decided by the progress of civil- 
ization and the “ laws of political economy,” is, to speak plainly, glit- 
tering absurdity. No civilized government can dare to look in the face 
a man of whom itclaims allegiance, taxes, and military service, and tell 
him he must trust for the safety of his life and limbs and of the fruits 
of his industry to the general law of human progress, It might as 
well tell him to trust to the attraction of gravitation or Spencer’s law 
of evolution. Ifthe Union be a nation, and not a confederation, as the 
blacks have helped to prove by the most conclusive of all arguments, 
our Government owes to those who can get it in no other way that one 
thing for which all governments exist, and for which no national gov- 
ernment in Christendom has ever yet denied its responsibility—security 
for person and property. This, as we have said, we can supply either 
by the provision of a good police or by the admission of the blacks to 
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| such a share in the management of state affairs that they can provide 


a police for themselves. The former of these courses is not strictly in 
accordance with the spirit of our institutions; the latter is. But if we 
refuse to follow either, we acknowledge as plainly as possible the 
soundness of the secessionist theory, that the claim of the State on the 
allegiance of its citizens is paramount, and that the Union is a mere 
agent for the distribution of letters, the regulation of commerce, and 
the transaction of business with foreign powers, 

While acknowledging, however, that the bestowal of the franchise 
on the blacks, ignorant or degraded though many of them be, would 
provide them with that security which is the basis of all progress and 
civilization, we think the notion that it would of itself do much more than 
this—that it would protect our Government or ourcredit against assaults 
in the forum at the hands of those whom we have defeated on the field— 


‘is a delusion pand we are satisfied that, if acted on in settling the ques- 


tion of reconstruction, ourchildren’s children will find abundant reason to 
mourn over it. Long advocacy of the claims of the negro to the common 
rights of humanity, and long resistance to the base attempts which 
have been made for eenturies, and are still made, to place him not only 
lowest in the scale of humanity, but even below it altogether, have not 
unnaturally begotten in the minds of many of his friends a tendency to 
rate him even higher than the average of other races, to treat him as an 
exception to the rules by which other races are governed, and to affirm 
his ability to resist influences under which white men have succumbed. 
We see this now in some of the arguments put forward in defence of 
negro suffrage. The franchise is constantly spoken of as if, in the hands 
of the negro, it would possess an occult power of some kind, like a tal- 
isman, that would enable the most ignorant and benighted black to 
do with it what no ignorant or benighted white has ever succeeded in 
doing. It is treated, in short, to use a well-known simile, as if, in the 
hands of the black, it would be a crossbow from which the weakest 
can send a bolt as far as the strongest, while it is acknowledged in the 
same breath that in the hands of a man of any other race it is an ordi- 
nary bow, from which the flight of the arrow is regulated by the 
strength of the arm which has pulled the string. 

Now, we maintain that the ballot will do for the negro what it does 
for the poor ignorant Irishman, or German, or Englishman, but no 
more. It will secure him against flagrant class legislation, or cruel or 
unusual punishments, and against all oppression which is on its face 
oppressive. It will do more than this; it will cause politicians and 
public men—sheriffs, policemen, and the whole race of functionaries, 
actual. and expectant—to treat him with civility, even with deference. It 
will put a stop to outrages and assaults of various kinds on negroes, and to 
all open expressions of contempt for:them or dislike of them. They would 
have it in their power to inflict so much injury on their open enemies, 
in one way or another, that it would become the habit, even of good 
society, to be careful about reviling them. And it would have the 
effect of raising them in their own estimation, of giving them a sense 
of their manhood, of their importance as members of civilized society, 
and although we admit they would not for some time possess this sense 
in a very high degree, they would acquire it, and in acquiring it make 
an immense step in advance along the path of civilization. 

But more than this the ballot will not do for the negro. It will 
not make him a good judge of the value or importance of measures 
not bearing directly and patently on his personal comfort or con- 
venience ; it will not enable him to tell the difference between states- 
men and demagogues ; between honest public men and knavish public 
men ; between his own real friends and his real enemies ; to distinguish 
laws contrived by scoundrels for his spoliation, under a show of imme- 
diate benefit, and schemes contrived by statesmen for his permanent 
advantage, though entailing temporary inconvenience; and it will 
give him no sense whatever of the importance of the public credit or 
of the sacredness of national pledges. This sense is one of the last 
results of political and moral training. Moreover, to maintain that the 
ballot alone would do all these things for him, would be not simply to 
fly in the face of all history, of all our own experience of human nature, 
but of the very doctrine which has been preached from the earliest 
period down to the year 1864 as the very foundation of our political 
system—the doctrine that democratic institutions must rest on educa- 
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tion. The doctrine of the all-sufficiency of the ballot was invented last 
year, and until we hear something better in its defence than mere decla- 
mation, we mustjregard “ universal suffrage and universal amnesty ” as 
a mere quack remedy, most of the virtue of which, like some of the 
popular “ bitters” and pills, lies in the sound of the name. “ Uni- 
yersal suffrage” has been tried at the North, we think, with eminent 
success ; but it has nowhere produced the effects which some people ex- 
pect it to produce at the South, unless when coupled with education. 
The interest of the poor whites of the slave States has always been op- 
posed to that of the great planters, and there was not a very cordial feel- 
ing between them either, and yet that did not prevent the slaveholders 
from dragging the poor whites to the polls, year after year, to vote for 
their own degradation, and from finally dragging them into a bloody 
war for the maintenance of an institution in which they had no sort of 
interest. Weall acknowledged, until very recently, that in this instance, 
at least, the ballot of itself did not preserve men even of our own race— 
the only race, be it remembered, which has long succeeded in maintain- 
ing popular institutions—from being made the instrument of their own 
oppression. Pennsylvania was for many years the great Northern 
stronghold of pro-slavery Democracy. There was no State in which an 
old pro-slavery politician was surer of a hearing and a welcome. The 
ignorant whites voted the pro-slavery ticket, year after year, with blind 
constancy ; and no change was effected until the common school system— 
for which Thaddeus Stevens, who for this only, if he had done nothing 
else, ought to be loved and honored, had labored for a quarter of a 
century—was first established in 1854. Since then the redemption of 
the State has steadily advanced. Whatever there is of excellence in 
the society or government of Massachusetts is undoubtedly due to the 
fact that she has not relied on the ballot only to elevate her citizens or 
purify her politics. In New York City the foreign population all vote ; 
and Fernando Wood and John Morrissey do not go about cudgelling, 
robbing, or murdering the Irish, or burning their shanties down. On 
the contrary, they treat them with great deference ; are never weary of 
flattering them, giving them office, and distributing money or jobs 
amongst them ; but they find no difficulty, nevertheless, in securing the 
support of the Irish, year after year, for the worst schemes and worst 
functionaries that ever afflicted a civilized community, and for the suc- 
cessful conduct of corrupt organizations from which the Irish suffer, 
perhaps, more than any other class in the city. The demagogues know 
perfectly well that it is far easier to rob and maltreat an ignorant voter 
by making him speeches than by putting a pistol to his head. 

In short, we might go over the whole Union, county by county, 
and show that the ballot in the hands of an untaught population fur- 
nishes no protection whatever even against the worst enemies of the 
electors, those who make a trade of cheating them with flattery and 
falsehood. It secures voters against personal outrage, but it does not 
always secure them even the means of learning—schools were almost 
forced upon the ignorant counties of Pennsylvania—and it does not se- 
cure them against the wiles of demagogues. 

Now, if we absolve the Southern leaders from all their sins and arm 
the blacks with the ballot, the first result will be that the persecution 
of the freedmen will instantly cease. So far, so good. But at the same 
time the Southern politicians will go to work diligently to cultivate 
the good-will of the negroes—to practise on their prejudices, on their 
ignorance, on their weaknesses of all kinds. At this game they will 
certainly beat all competitors. They will be on the spot, at every 
tavern, at every cross-road, on ewery plantation, bringing to bear on a 
population bound to them by various sorts of ties all the arts of the 
most adroit and accomplished canvassers. They have the leisure, the 
training, and the experience necessary for the work, and will do it 
thoroughly. Our orators will not go down to contend with them. 
Probably their lives would not be'safe if they did. By way of counter- 
acting their schemes, and keeping alive the fidelity of the freedmen to 
the Union and to liberty, we shall deliver lectures at lyceums in 
New England and the North-west, stirring harangues at the Cooper 
Institute, New York, and publish ardent editorials in the Zribune and 
Independent, which half a million of Northern whites will read, but 
never a Southern black. Does any calm and candid observer suppose 
that after five years of this sort of régime we should not have completely 
lost the new constituency we are now calling into existence, that the 
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negroes would not be driven into the Southern net just as completely 
as the ignorant whites of the South and the ignorant Irish of the North 
have been? 

We must, when the negro is enfranchised, if we mean to “ Northern- 
ize” the South, keep him within the reach of our influence, of our news- 
papers, of our books, of our speeches and sermons, There is only one 
way of doing this, and that is by insisting that, when allowed to vote, 
he shall be taught to read, so that, when he listens to the sophistries of 
the local demagogues, he may be able to receive also our antidote, to 
enter into the public life of the North, keep the run of our ideas, learn 
to judge men and measures by our standard, and, in short, become in 
fact, and not in form only, a member of our body politic. Much may 
be done and is done towards educating him by the volunteer efforts of 
the freedmen’s aid associations; ten times as much might be done if 
these bodies received a fair amount of public support. But we protest 
against any grant of a general amnesty in return for a universal suffrage 
which does not require, as part and parcel of the arrangement, that the 
Southern States shall provide their poor, of all classes and colers, with 
a good system of education. This ought not to be left optional. We 
go further, and say that we believe it to be now possible, for the first 
time in our history—it may be never so again—to make Federal voting 
dependent on ability to vote intelligently. The South would very prob- 
ably fall in with it. The class which such a qualification would exclude 
at the North would be very small, and the disqualification would only 
be temporary. A short term might be allowed to the dunces to learn, and 
as far as the negroes are concerned, all that the immediate possession 
of the franchise would do for their comfort and security would be done 
quite as effectually by the certainty that they were to possess it at a 
certain fixed time in the future, say not more than two years hence. 
And the formal legal adoption before the world of such a basis for 
our institutions, the abolition of every test or distinction or discrim- 
ination, except the ability to follow intelligently the workings of 
public opinion, the processes by which it is shaped, ennobled, and 
made fruitful, would make the struggle from which we have just emerged 
the most complete as well as most splendid contribution to human 
progress ever witnessed. 

We do not say that an educational test of this kind would be effec- 
tual in excluding all the ignorant or corrupt from the polls or filling 
Congress with sages and saints. The millennium cannot be introduced 
even by an amendment to the Constitution. Nor do we say that such 
a test could be worked without difficulty, because nothing which is 
intended to make the world any better or purer than it is, ever worked 
without great difficulty. On the question of practicability we propose - 
to say something next week. 


~*~ eo —— 


THE MEXICAN AFFAIR. 


Tne precise nature of the part we are to play in Mexico after Maxi- 
milian’s departure seems still uncertain. What the exact nature of 
General Sherman’s mission is, very few know, even if those know who 
have sent him, But there is no good reason for supposing that Mr. 
Seward has made as yet any serious departure from the programme 
which he has followed from the first, and that he does not still persist 
in demanding the departure of the French troops as a condition prece- 
dent to all other settlements or arrangements, Whether he has ex- 
pressly or impliedly agreed to recognize Maximilian seems to be still in 
doubt. That he ought not to recognize him until he has been left to 
his own resources, and has proved that he is able, by the aid of such 
support as he can draw from the Mexican population, to maintain his 
position, admits of no doubt whatever, and we shall probably find, 
when the documents are laid before Congress, that he has not done so, 
The departure of the French within a very brief period is now a set- 
tled matter. The debt which they went to war to recover has now to 
be added to costs of about five times its amount; and probably the 
only questien over which, as far as they are concerned, there hangs 
much uncertainty, is as to the nature of the means to which they will 
resort to reimburse themselves. They are hardly entitled to any better 
security than they were offered before a shot was fired ; and we think, 
as the remedy which tli@y chose for the assertion of their claims was 
intended partly as an insult to us, our Government would be fairly jus- 
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tified in seeing that they took nothing by their motion, or, in other 
words, gained nothing by going to war which they would not have 
had without the war. 

Whatever may have been the course of the Administration up to the 
present, there seems to be strong reason to believe that Messrs. Johnson 
and Seward are at present engaged in the manufacture of “a policy ” 
for Mexico, which, if the country will let them, they will attempt to 
carry out with as much alacrity as they have shown in carrying out 
the policy they proposed last summer for the South. Now, we cannot 
help thinking that the public here has been scarcely well enough satis- 
fied with their attempts to reorganize society in the Southern States to 
be willing to entrust them with the performance of a similar job in 
Mexico. Our duty with regard to Mexico was limited, in the clearest 
manner, both by our own declarations and international obligation, to 
forcing the French to withdraw. As long as we stood up for that, and 
only that, our position was impregnable. But the task of reorganizing 
Mexican society or government, deciding which is the real president 
or who ought to be president, or what is faction or what is party in 
Mexico, is one which does not belong to us and for which we are not 
fitted. The very arguments which we used against French interference 
apply with equal force to our own. It was not Juarez we were defend- 
ing when we opposed the launching of French armies in his track ; it 
was the principle which Juarez represented—the principle that every 
nation knows its own business best, and is entitled to manage it, 
whether well or ill. Nothing has occurred within the last four years to 
shake that confidence which we all felt before the war, that Juarez 
had the support of the Mexican people, and would eventually succeed 
in restoring order and prosperity throughout the republic. If he can 
regain power now, he will no doubt make good use of it. If the charge 
brought by the Ortega party be perfectly true, that he is holding over 
unlawfully, his term of office having expired, he ought to retire; but on 
its truth or falsehood we are not competent to pass. This is a question 
probably of Mexican law, certainly of Mexican policy, which it rests 
with the Mexican courts or Mexican people to decide. Mr. Seward 
probably has an opinion about it, and so has Mr. Johnson, and so has 
General Sheridan; but none of their opinions has the least practical 
value, any more than the Emperor Napoleon’s opinion on the right of 
secession. 

There is another very strong objection to our taking any part in 
this Mexican business beyond relieving Mexico from foreign 
interference, and that is, that if we attempt to do anything, we must 
do a great deal; and if we do a great deal, it will inevitably 
increase that accumulation of power and patronage in the hands 
of our own Executive which is at this moment the greatest dan- 
ger of the country. We cannot set up Juarez or anybody else and 
then withdraw. We should have to lend him an army to help to 
consolidate his power and extend the authority of the law over a vast 
region desolated by four years of war and brigandage. In doing this 
the thousand questions of justice and policy which our President would 
have constantly referred to him would inevitably be made questions of 
American politics, and thus increase the heat and bitterness and com- 
plication of our own party contests. Great hordes of speculators and 
office-seekers from our own soil would descend on Mexico and en- 
deavor, under the shadow of Mr. Johnson’s wing, to exploit the coun 
try and people to their own profit; and they, in turn, would lend him 
a helping hand, through their party, in his troubles with the Radicals. 
Whatever direct patronage the affair gave him, he would unquestion_ 
ably use for his benefit in the home elections. And the performance 
of the task would inevitably increase that taste of his for meddling 
and for those stretches of authority which have already excited so much 
alarm, and which many deem sufficiently grave to be made subjects of im- 
peachment. We have seen it in the “ policy,” in the New Orleans af- 
fair, the Baltimore affair, in his abuse of the appointing power and of 
the pardoning power, and in a dozen other things which our space will 
not permit us to recall, If our own reconstruction, in the work of 
which he is hedged round by a powerful and watchful majority, a hos- 
tile Congress, and a vigilant and pitiless press, has had such an extra- 
ordinary effect in stimulating his love of arbitgggy power, we may guess 
what an effect the absolute control of a great region like Mexico, far 
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removed from the reach of American public opinion, would have on 
upon him. 

It is hardly necessary to notice the absurdity of a people in the po- 
sition of ours, with a work of reorganization in many respects more 
difficult than the Mexican one still to do, undertaking to settle the 
affairs of a foreign country, particularly when the work has to be done 
mainly through the hands of a gentleman who has just been pro- 
nounced by a majority of his own countrymen unfit for the duties 
which properly belong to him. Nor shall we comment to-day upon 
the danger of adding—as interference in Mexico probably would add— 
a vast extent of wilderness to our already enormous area. Our Govern- 
ment and society are now suffering greatly from the too rapid and too 
wide diffusion of our population. Civilization, religion, education, 
and manners are all injured by the inordinate increase of “ frontier 
life” amongst us. Every interest of our society calls for more conden- 
sation of our people and less expansion of our territory. 


- PARIS GOSSIP. 
Paris, Nov. 2, 1866. 

THE return of the court to St. Cloud, from which suburban residence 
their Majesties frequently drive to town, showing themselves at the operas 
and theatres, and of the great religious celebration of “The Day of the 
Dead,” when all Paris goes out to the cemeteries to place fresh pots of 
flowers and wreaths of immortelles on the graves of their friends, prove, 
quite too conclusively for the lovers of summer, that winter is again settling 
down on this part of our little planet. Conspicuous among the winter 
amusements, which are beginning in earnest, are the crowd of new plays, in 
prose and verse, to which the public of the capital is flocking night after 
night, and in regard to which the innumerable little journals now published 
at one and two sous bring out a quantity of personal details about their 
authors and actors that keep the curiosity of the capital on the gui vive, and 
threaten to make duelling more than ever the order of the day. The frequent 
recurrence, of late, of the foolish quarrels of the writers in the “ petite presse,” 
and the rapidity with which appeals to the sword, growing out of these 
quarrels, now succeed one another, is becoming, on the one hand, so tragic 
that the authorities are beginning to interfere, and the actors in the last of 
these hostile meetings, principals and seconds, have been snapped up by 
the police and sentenced to various punishments in the shape of fines and 
imprisonment ; while, on the other hand, many of the details which have 
leaked out in regard to these affairs are so absurd that it seems impossible 
they should not help, among a people gifted with so keen a sense of the 
ridiculous, to put the practice of duelling out of fashion by making its ab 
surdity apparent. Accordingly, among the many propositions put forth in 
relation to the present outbreak of a bellicose humor among the scribblers 
of the capital, is one calling on the Government to bring forward a law thus 
conceived: “Art. 1. All duels shall henceforth be kept up until one of the 
adversaries is killed. Art. 2. The victor shall be guillotined. Art. 3. The 
seconds shall be sentenced to the hulks for life. Art. 4. There shall be 
established, in every city, town, and village, a fencing-school, in which 
the art of attack and defence shall be taught gratis, and in which every 
adult male shall be compelled to practice, with sword and pistol, for two 
hours daily.” 

The proverb which tells us that “ it never rains but it pours” seems des- 
tined to receive additional confirmation in this matter of duelling ; for, before 
this gossipping capital has done laughing over the dizarre proposition just 
recorded, it has been shocked by a mysterious occurrence which, though de- 
clared to be the result of a duel, may possibly prove to belong to another 
category of crime. It seems that, a couple of nights ago, a lieutenant of 
Zouaves, M. L——, presented himself, about three in the morning, at the 
police station of the eighth arrondissement, and begged for the aid of men 
and a litter to convey home a friend of his, whom he stated to have been 
severely wounded in a duel in the neighborhood of the station, in which 
duel he had acted as second to his friend. A party of policemen, provided 
with all needful appliances, and accompanied by the officer, proceeded at 
once to the spot indicated, where they found a well-dressed young man lying 
insensible on the pavement, at the foot of a lamp-post, with a sword-thrust 
in the chest. The surgeons who had been sent for by the police reached the 
spot almost at the same time ; but could only certify that life was already 
extinct, and that the sword-thrust had entered the body so near the region 
of the heart that death must have ensued instantaneously. Lieutenant L—— 
having given the name and address of the dead man, a M. S——, the latter 
was at once conveyed home. Lieutenant L—— being questioned in relation 
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to this duel, refused to divulge the name of the other party or of the other 
second, or to give any information respecting the cause of the quarrel, con- 
tenting himself with declaring that the affair had been conducted in the 
most regular and honorable manner, and that he took upon himself all the 
responsibility of its results. The juge de pair, before whom he was brought, 
having remarked to him that the wound might possibly have been inflicted 
by himself, Lieutenant L—— is said to have furnished satisfactory evidence 
of his having taken part in the affray only as the friend of M. S——. Mean- 
time the lieutenant is placed under arrest ; and the police are busy en- 
deavoring to ferret out the facts of an affair which has filled the capital with 
horror and disgust, as showing that a quarrel, probably originating at the 
close of an evening spent in some of the more or less innocent amusements 
of young men about town, may lead, in this brilliant centre of modern 
“civilization,” to an instantaneous rencontre, in which a human life may be 
wantonly thrown away in the dead of the night and by the faint glimmer 
of a street lamp. 

The favorite of the hour, Victorien Sardou, has been dividing, with the 
tragic event just narrated, the interest of the Parisians during the last 
day or two. It was mentioned in a former letter, as evidence of the fecun- 
dity of the talent of this successful dramatist, that on the night which wit- 
nessed the brilliant success of “Our Worthy Villagers” at the Gymnase 
another play, by the same hand, was read and accepted at the Vaudeville. 
So unusual a “run of luck” naturally excited (in this amiable city) a good 
deal of not very amiable feeling, and a couple of the petty dailies, the 
Gazette des Etrangers and the Figaro (the most spiteful little journal extant), 
having contrived to get some slight knowledge of the new play, “ Maison 
Neuve,” gave in their respective columns what purported to be an analysis 
thereof, with a running commentary of ill-natured criticism, which made 
forthwith the round of the Paris press. M. Sardou, feeling himself im. 
mensely aggrieved by this very irregular proceeding, so utterly defiant of all 
received rules in regard of theatrical novelties, determined to suppress the 
new piece altogether, refused to superintend the rehearsals of the same, and 
called upon the manager of the Vaudeville to give up the manuscript. The 
latter refused to do this, alleging the heavy pecuniary loss that such a step 
would entail upon him, and declaring that, as all the formalities of transfer 
had been completed between himself and the author, the latter had no 
longer any right over the play. The quarrel went on thus for some days, 
neither party being willing to give way; but as the delay was extremely 
prejudicial to the Vaudeville, the manager of the latter brought a suit 
against M. Sardou, demanding that the court should sentence the latter to 
pay him the sum of 500 francs for every day’s delay in conducting the re 
hearsals of the piece. M. Sardou, on his side, feeling the absurdity of pro 
tracting such a dispute, called together a number of the leading dramatists, 
newspaper editors, and literary men, and begged them to decide what 
course he ought to take under the circumstances. The jury to whom the 
matter was thus referred, after hearing all that could be adduced on both 
sides of the question, gave it as their unanimous verdict that the indiscre- 
tions of the journals complained of by M. Sardou were extremely reprehen- 
sible, but could not be considered as constituting a sufficient ground for the 
withdrawal of the play. At the same time the suit brought by the manager 
being decided in that gentleman’s favor, M. Sardou has deemed it best to 
submit with a good grace to the double verdict ; and, accordingly, the re- 
hearsals of the new piece have been resumed, M. Sardou superintending them 
with his usual zeal and good temper. 

The new play just brought out at the — by M. Auguste Vacquerie, 
son-in-law of Victor Hugo, has been a failure. Its plot is ni, its “situa- 
tions” are uninteresting, and so tired was the audience that, long before its 
conclusion, “ The Son” was actually hissed—a very unusual proceeding on 
the part of a Parisian public. The Odéon, meantime, has secured, with the 
new play of M. Louis Bouilhet, ‘“‘ The Conspiracy of Amboise,” a success as 
brilliant as that of the Gymnase with “ Nos Bons Villageois.” The struggles 
between the party of Condé and that of the Guises, during the regency of 
Catherine de’Medici, form the groundwork of the drama, in which the facts 
of the childhood of Francis II. have been somewhat modified to suit the re- 
quirements of stage effect. The versification of the piece is terse, elegant 
and sparkling ; many of the declamatory passages approaching as nearly to 
the poetic as it is in the capacity of the essentially prosaic French tongue to 
do. M. Bouilhet, whose new play is his sixth successful theatrical “ ven- 
ture ”’—each of them occurring at regular intervals of two years—began life 
in Rouen as a preparatory teacher of boys aspiring to university honors. 
Erudite and literary, he taught for a living, and amused his leisure moments 
by writing stories and verses for his friends. One of the latter, a “ chum” 
of the editor of one of the reviews here, having got hold of one of Bouilhet’s 
manuscripts, offered it to the editor, who published it to please his 
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friend. The story, called “Mélonis,” was so favorably received by the 
public that its author at once determined to take up the pen in good 
earnest, and soon achieved a reputation as a dramatist that has lifted him 
to honor and fortune. The Odéon having been the first to welcome his pro- 
ductions, M. Bouilhet has remained faithful to that theatre ; and every fresh 
success obtained by him is the occasion of a “fraternal féte” in the Latin 
Quarter, where he possesses a numerous cohort of enthusiastic friends who 
celebrate each of his new triumphs by giving him a banquet. 

An important question is just now agitating this capital. The distress 
among the silk weavers of Lyons growing greater every year, various pro- 
jects have been proposed for ameliorating their condition. Many of the 
weavers wish to enroll themselves into joint stock companies, thus evading 
the large demands of capital upon the results of their work, and as their 
funds are insufficient to enable them to carry out this plan, they have sent a 
deputation to the Emperor, who has promised them a certain amount of 
pecuniary aid from the public treasury. Other ingenious spirits have pro 
posed to institute an enormous national lottery of silk dresses, worth, say, 
a hundred and sixty francs each, the shares to be fixed at five francs. But 
the proposition most diligently canvassed by the press—unanimous as it has 
ever been on the subject of crinoline—is that ladies shal! discard the ob 
noxious article, which has, by bringing thin silks into fashion instead of 
thick ones, had so large a share in undermining the position of the 
Lyons weavers. A return to the graceful simplicity of nature, urges the com 
bined editorial press of Paris, necessitating the readoption of rich silks and 
satins that shall fall in full and noble folds about the female frame, and the 
weavers of Lyons, now thrown out of employment by the rage for the flimsy 
tissues which crinoline has brought into vogue, will find themselves at 
once restored to the happy days of full work and abundant wages. The 
Paris press has been thus, for the last week, having it all its own way. The 
Empress was said to have promised the weavers that only the thickest 
figured silks should be worn at court during the coming season, and letters 
conveying similar promises were published from less exalted sources. Sud- 
denly somebody has written to enquire, if nothing is henceforth to be pur. 
chased but figured silks and thick satins, what is to become of the weavers 
of taffetas, and the army of trimming-makers in jet, guipure, passementerie, 
etc., now kept busy by the general adoption of thin silks lavishly orna- 
mented? Whether the modern Moloch, whose worship is certainly aban - 
doned by a few of the leaders of the ton, will or will not succumb under the 
rude assaults to which it is being subjected, it would be premature to at- 
tempt to decide ; but it may be chronicled, as a “sign of the times” in re- 
gard to this adjunct of the feminine toilette, that the new crinolines are ex- 
tremely small, merely serving to prevent the disagreeable entanglements to 
which unsupported drapery is so vexatiously liable. The fact, however, 
that no fewer than forty-two enormous cases of finery have just been sent 
by railway from this city for the “wear” of the imperial womankind of 
Russia at the great fétes of the confirmation, betrothal, and marriage of 
pretty Princess Dagmar, hardly confirms the hope of any speedy return of 
European ladyhood to a less voluminous and costly style of habiliment. 

We hear wonders of the preparations being made by the Venetians for 
the entry of “ King Honestman.” Besides the magnificent gondola which 
is to have the honor of bringing him in, the triumphal arches, the flags, 
tapestries, and flowers with which the balconies will blossom out into grand 
masses of color, and the illuminations which are to convert the Queen of the 
Adriatic into a fire-fairy, the artists of every grade are busy preparing ap- 
propriate tokens to be presented to the King. Among other marvels thus 
being got ready is an “ address of fidelity ” from Venice to his Majesty, the 
work of the famous Venetian calligrapher, Pros Docimo. To give some 
faint idea of the thousand exquisite details of ornamentation lavished on this 
unique piece of penmanship, it is stated that the letter S of the word “ Sire” 
contains three microscopic views of Venice, which, when examined through 


a magnifier, are found to be of most sc rupulous accuracy. 
STELLA. 


2. 
eo 


ROMAN PEARLS. 


IV. 





In all other parts of Italy one hears constant talk among travellers o 
the malaria at Rome, and having seen one case of Roman fever, I know it 
is a thing not to be trifled with. But in Rome itself the malaria is laughed 
at by the foreign residents, who, nevertheless, go out of the city in mid 
summer. The Romans, to the number of a hundred thousand or so, remain 
there the whole year round, and I am bound to say I never saw a healthier 
robuster-looking population. The cheeks of the French soldiers, too, whom 
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one meets at every turn, are red as their trousers, and they seem to flourish 
on the imputed unwholesomeness of the atmosphere. All at Rome are 
united in declaring that the fever exists at Naples, and that sometimes those 
who have taken it there come and die in Rome, in order to give the city a 
bad name ; and I think this very likely. 

Rome is certainly dirty, however, though there is a fountain in every 
square, and you are never out of the sound of falling water. The Corso and 
some of the principal streets do not so much impress you with their filth as 
with their meanness; but that part of the city where some of the most 
memorable relics of antiquity are to be found is unimaginably vile. The 
least said of the state of the archways of the Coliseum the soonest mended ; 
and I have already spoken of the Forum. The streets near the theatre of 
Pompey are almost impassable, and the so-called bouse of Rienzi is a stable, 
fortified against approach by a fossé of excrement. A noisome smell seems 
to be esteemed the most appropriate offering to the memory of ancient 
Rome, and I am not sure that the moderns are mistaken in this. In the 
rascal streets in the neighborhood of the most august ruins, the people turn 
round to stare at the stranger as he passes them ; they are all dirty, and his 
decency must be no less a surprise to them than the neatness of the French 
soldiers amid all the fiith isa puzzle to him. We wandered about a long 
time in such places one day, looking for the Tarpeian Rock, less for Tarpeia’s 
sake than for the sake of Miriam and Donatello and the Model. There are 
two Tarpeian rocks, between which the stranger takes his choice, and we 
must have chosen the wrong one ; for it seemed scarcely possible that the 
Model, dashed from its brink to the brick pavement, at a very moderate 
depth below, should have been so hopelessly and instantly destroyed. We 
were somewhat disappointed—but then Niagara disappoints one, and as for 
Mont Blanc... . 

% 

lt is worth while for every one who goes to Rome to visit the church of 
St. Peter's ; but it is scarcely worth while for me to describe it, or for every 
one to go up into the bronze globe on the top of the cupola. In fact, it isa 
great labor; and there is nothing to be seen from the crevices in the ball 
which cannot be far more comfortably seen from the roof of the church 
below. 

The companions of our ascent to the latter point were an English lady 
and gentleman, brother and sister, and both Catholics, as they at once told 
us. The Jady and myself spoke for some time in the Tuscan tongue before 
we discovered that neither of us was Italian, after which we paid each 
other some handsome compliments upon fluency and perfection of accent. 
The gentleman was a pleasant purple porpoise from the waters of Chili, 
whither he had wandered from the English coasts in early youth. He had 
two leading ideas : one concerned the Pope, to whom he had just been pre- 
sented, and whom he viewed as the best and blandest of beings; the other 
related to his boy, then in England, whom he called Jack Spratt, and con- 
sidered the grandest and greatest of boys. With the view from the roof of 
the church this gentleman did not much trouble himself. He believed Jack 
Spratt could ride up to the roof where we stood, on his donkey. As to the 
great bronze globe which we were hurrying to enter, he seemed to regard 
it merely as a rival in rotundity, and made not the slightest motion to 
follow us. 

I should be loath to vex the reader with any description of the scene 
before us and beneath us, even if I could faithfully portray it. But I recol- 
lect, with a pleasure not to be left unrecorded, the sweetness of the great 
fountain playing in the square before the church, and the harmony in which 

‘the city grew in every direction from it, like an emanation from its music, 
till the last house sank away into the pathetic solitude of the Campagna, 
with nothing beyond but the snow-capped mouniains lighting up the 
remotest distance. At thesame moment I experienced a rapture in reflecting 
that I had underpaid three hackmen during my stay in Rome, and thus 
contributed to avenge my race for ages of oppression. 

The vastness of St. Peter's itself is best felt in looking down upon the 
interior from the gallery that surrounds the inside of the dome, and in com- 
paring one’s own littleness with the greatness of all the neighboring mosaics. 
But as to the beauty of the temple, I could not find it without or within. 


VI. 


In Rome one’s fellow-tourists are a constant source of gratification and 
surprise. I thought that American travellers were by no means the most 
absurd among those we saw, nor even the loudest in their approval of the 
Eternal City. A certain order of German greenness affords, perhaps, the 
pleasantest pasturage for the ruminating mind. For example, at the Villa 
Ludovici there was, besides numerous Englishry in detached bodies, a troop 
of Germans, chiefly young men, frugally pursuing the Sehenswiirdigkeiten 
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in the social manner of their nation. They took their enjoyment very 
noisily, and wrangled together with furious amiability as they looked at 
Guercino’s “ Aurora.” Then two of them parted from the rest, and went to 
a little summer-house in the gardens, while the others followed us to the top 
of the Casino. There they caught sight of their friends in the arbor, and the 
spectacle appeared to overwhelm them. They bowed, they took off their 
hats, they waved their handkerchiefs; it was not enough. One young 
fellow mounted on the balustrade of the roof at his neck’s risk, lifted his hat 
on his cane and flourished it in greeting to the heart’s-friends in the arbor, 
from whom he had parted two minutes before. 

In strange contrast to the owner of this enthusiasm, so pumped and so 
unmistakably mixed with beer, a fat and pallid Englishwoman sat in a 
chair upon the roof and coldly, coldly sketched the lovely landscape. And 
she and the blonde young English girl beside her pronounced a little dialogue 
together, which I give, because I saw that they meant it for the public: 

The Young Girl.—I wonder, you knoa, you don’t draw-ow St. Petuh’s! 

The Artist.—Q-ah, you knoa, I can draw-ow St. Petuh’s from so mennee 
pouints. 

I am afraid that the worst form of American greenness appears abroad 
in a desire to be perfecgly up in critical appreciation of the arts, and to ap- 
proach the great works in the spirit of the connoisseur. The ambition is not 
altogether a bad one. Still I could not help laughing at a friend of mine 
when he told me that he had not yet seen Raphael’s “ Transfiguration,” 
because he wished to prepare his mind for understanding the original by 
first looking at all the copies he could find. 


VIL. 


The basilica San Paolo fuori le Mura surpasses everything in splendor 
of marble and costly stone—porphyry, malachite, alabaster—and luxury of 
gilding that ever was seen. But I chiefly remember it because on the road 
that leads to it, through scenes as quiet and peaceful as if history had never 
known them, lies the Protestant graveyard in which Keats is buried. Quite 
by chance the driver mentioned it, pointing in the direction of the cemetery 
with his whip. We eagerly dismounted and repaired to the gate, where we 
were met by the son of the sexton, who spoke English through the beauteous 
line of a curved Hebrew nose. Perhaps a Christian could not be found in 
Rome to take charge of these heretic graves, though Christians can be got 
to do almost anything there for money. However, I do not think a Catholic 
would have kept the place in better order, or more intelligently understood 
our reverent curiosity. It was the new burial-ground which we had entered, 
and which is a little to the right of the elder cemetery. It was very beauti- 
ful and tasteful in every way ; the names upon the stones were chiefly Eng- 
lish and Scotch, with here and there an American’s. But affection drew us 
only to the prostrate tablet inscribed with the words, “ Percy Bysshe Shelley, 
Cor Cordium,” and then we were ready to go to the grave of him for whom 
we all feel so deep a tenderness. The grave of John Keats is one of few in 
the old burying-ground, and lies almost in the shadow of the pyramid of 
Caius Cestius; and I could not help thinking of the wonder the Roman 
would have felt could he have known into what unnamable richness and 
beauty his Greek faith had ripened in the heart of the poor poet, where it 
was mixed with so much sorrow. Doubtless, in his time, a prominent citi- 
zen like Caius Cestius was a leading member of the temple in his neighbor- 
hood, and regularly attended sacrifice : ’t would have been but decent ; and 
yet I fancied that a man immersed like him in affuirs might have learned 
with surprise the inner and more fragrant meaning of the symbols with the 
outside of which his life was satisfied ; and I was glad to reflect that in our 
day such a thing is impossible. 

The grave of our beloved poet is sunken to the level of the common earth, 
and is only marked by the quaintly-lettered, simple stone bearing the famous 
epitaph. While at Rome I heard talk of another and grander monument 
which some members of the Keats family were to place over the dust of their 
great kinsman. But, for one, I hope this may never be done, even though 
the original stone should also be left there, as was intended. Let the world 
still keep unchanged this shrine, to which it can repair with at once pity 
and tenderness and respect. 

A rose-tree and some sweet-smelling bushes grew upon the grave, and 
the roses were in bloom. We asked leave to take one of them ; but at last 
could only bring ourselves to gather some of the fallen petals. Our Hebrew 
guide was willing enough, and unconsciously set us a little example of wan 
tonness ; for while he listened to our explanation of the mystery which had 
puzzled him ever since he had learned English, namely, why the stone 
should say “ writ on water,” and not written, he kept plucking mechanically 
at one of the fragrant shrubs, pinching away the leaves, and rending the 
tender twig, till I, remembering the once sensitive dust from which it grew, 
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waited for the tortured tree to cry out to him with a voice of words and 
blood, “ Perché mi schianti ?” 

But it remained silent ; and, indeed, the dead are very helpless in this 
world. 





Fine Arts. 


THE SEVENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF THE ARTISTS’ FUND 
SOOIETY OF NEW YORK. 


Ill. 


In the East Room, the Water-color Gallery, are four drawings by Mr. J. 
W. Hill, the first exhibited for several years. One of these, No. 236, is a 
drawing of red hollyhocks. It belongs to a class of pictures which is almost 
peculiar to this artist, of which he has painted many, though only a few 
have been exhibited. They contain a singularly successful combining of 
foreground detail and distant landscape. This is not one of the most admir- 
able in the distant landscape and sky ; but yetit is unfortunate that so many 
persons are kept from seeing these by the beauty of the near flowers. A 
more perfect example was seen in a picture in the spring exhibition of 1863, 
“ Marsh-mallows,” where the foreground leaves and blossoms made the 
charming landscape to be almost forgotten. But the mallow flowers in that 
and the hollyhock flowers in this are so beautiful as to excuse any exclusive- 
ness of attention. The hollyhocks, especially, are rich and delicate in color 
and invested with an air of gravity and dignity which quite removes them 
from common flower-paintings. No. 312 is a beautiful drawing of plums ; but 
a cut-off branch of fruit thrown upon the ground is not dignified. It is good 
study, but poor picture-emaking. Even the great and authoritative example 
of William Hunt proves only that a picture may be made admirable in spite 
of a poor subject ; for a poor subject cut flowers and plucked fruit must 
always remain. The orchard bough is better than the dinner table, and 
better than the ground beneath the tree. Life with the life of the tree is 
better than either dessert or windfalls or careful arrangements with moss and 
sods. All these works, however, partake more or less of the nature of studies 
—studies of color and studies of effect. It isin this way that such drawings 
of dead game as Nos. 287 and 300 come to be made. No one mistakes them 
for pictures in the restricted sense of the word. They are studies of 
plumage. They are admirable ones. In these works, quite recently exe- 
cuted, Mr. Hill has shown us what he can do. It is probable that there is 
no man now alive, as there is certainly none in this country, who could sur- 
pass these drawings in the simplicity of means and admirable completeness 
of results. There is nothing to wish for—nothing that is not given in the 
rendering of the plumage; and all is done in transparent color, and so di- 
rectly and easily that it is a wonder to see. We have spoken of these draw- 
ings in words that might apply to William Hunt’s work, and with reason. 
While that great painter was incomparably superior as a colorist, and of a 
wider range both of subject and of power, it is doubtful if even he could 
have better expressed the character of these feathers, or have done the work 
more naturally and simply. 

Mr. J. Henry Hill, a painter of very rare and high gifts, in some respects 
the first of American landscape painters, is, as usual, but imperfectly repre- 
sented here. It could only be by a collocation of many of his works that 
his power and standing could be rightly estimated. So far as we know, he 
has never yet produced a single work which shows what he is and can do. 
This painting cannot be rightly understood but by comparison with that 
little drawing; and perhaps a half-score of slight pencil sketches may re 
veal secrets of the painter's mind which will not elsewhere be visible. It 
is with no desire to blame this plan or no-plan of the painter's that we say 
this. It is probable that just this unconscious way of doing his work is the 
best way poszible. It will end, if rightly followed, in great and consummate 
pictures. Of the works here exhibited, Nos. 79, in the corridor, and 310, in 


the East Room, are of his earlier work, dated in the corners 1857 and 1859 | 


respectively. The “Study from Nature” of elm trees, No. 310, has a cer- 
tain truth of character of foliage for which we may look in vain in the 
newer drawing, No. 285, and in many more of his recent works. 
recent drawings of his, however, which show the proper and to be expected 
improvement. The “ Sunset off Boston,’’ No. 79, is one of those delightful 
sketches of effect, perfectly harmonious in line and hue, which men who are 
by nature painters sometimes produce. The same artist might try again 
and fail. It is not as strong as he could make it, especially now ; something 
ails the land, which is too solid under the sun, is in the way and a blemish. 
But these things are trivial compared with the extraordinary depth and 





There are | 
| stands on the side of the importers of pictures, while on the other side is 
| shown a large number of buyers ready to buy whatever they are told they 





distance of the sky ; with the beauty of this and the richly dyed ocean, and 
the loveliness of the composition, of which the wonderful boats are so im- 
portant a part. The large drawing of White Mountain scenery is disfigured 
by the unfortunate trees on the right, which are a strange thing to see in a 
picture of Mr. Hill’s. But the mountains are very beautiful and full of 
character. The foreground, though not crowded with incidents, is suitable 
to the picture, of which the mountains are the key-note, and very fortunate 
in color, and the middle distance cotiage is a great help to the composition. 
It is a lovely picture, though not yet the perfect one we hope for. The 
little drawing of “ Sumach,” No. 16, in the corridor, is a beautiful piece of 
color. 

Mr. A. H. Wyant, who must have been in Europe of late, and perhaps 
still remains there, has sent one picture which goes far to contirm the good 
opinion we long ago formed of hisability. This is “A View from Lonskan- 
ach, Kerry, Ireland,” No. 176, North Gallery. There is hilliness and rocki- 
ness and size and distance erough in this for a panorama of Ireland. But 
the color is very disagreeable, at once weak and harsh, and the picture looks 
best in the evening. Another little picture, No. 320, in the South Gallery, 
seems to be of no importance. 

Mr. F. E. Church exhibits only one picture of “ South American Scenery,” 
No. 325, in the South Gallery. Mr. Church's large recent pictures are far 
from giving that pleasure and comfort which his work ought to; 
deed, there is no painter who more uniformly seems to refuse the triumph 
he might easily reach. But all his recent work is better than this. Some 
of Cole’s worst qualities are joined with other bad things all its own, to 
make this picture thoroughly bad. It needs analysis the less because its 
demerit seems generally understood, and because it is long since the really 
able and powerful painter has done anything so worthless 
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THE FIFTH EXHIBITION OF FRENOH, ENGLISH, AND FLEMISH 
PIOTURES, 


On Monday last was held the “ private view ” of this year’s Gambart co! 
lection. There are not quite as many pictures in the catalogue this year as 
last spring, and so all, or very nearly all, can be shown at the same time. 
Last year some twoscore of important pictures were always waiting their 
turn, even when the dark little side passages were filled with victimized 
canvases. This year the same dark no-thoroughfares are left to the empti. 
ness that becomes them, and yet there is room for pretty much all the 
collection. On Monday we missed from the walls only one important canvas, 
Millais’s small study of the famous “ Order of Release.” 

Among the pictures are two by that Alma-Tadema who sent, last year, 
the “ Congregation Entering Church ” and ‘“‘ New Year's Gifts.” His pictures 
this time are, “ A Dance in Rome—First Century,” and “ The Poet ;” both 
of them attempts to realize, in form and color, the dress, furniture, and inte- 
rior decorations of houses of Roman antiquity, with such human life and 
action as might be possible and appropriate. This artist is one of the strong 
men of the time ; his pictures last year had great merit and revealed great 
powers, and there is no reason to doubt the equal excellence of the new ones. 
Of M. Gérome are two pictures, the original painting of “Le Roi Candaule,”’ 
to explain whic’. a printed extract from Herodotus accompanies the catalogue, 
and a water-color study for that picture, owned in New-York, “Jeunes 
Grecs i la Mosquée.” A skilful and admirable painter, of whom we have 
spoken before this, Ferdinand Heilbuth, has a larger picture than has been 
seen here of his work. Baron Henri Leys is represented, unworthily, by 
only one small picture; but his pupils are strong, and besides M. Alma- 
Tadema’s works there are pictures by Koller and Lagye. Pictures by Alfred 
Stevens, though several are owned by New Yorkers, seldom appear in our 
galleries ; there is one of them here, which seems a good specimen of the 
painter's work. While we set a high value on these exhibitions, we regret 
that so few English pictures are included in the collections that Mr. Gambart 
sends us. Here is one Millais,a small and not very characteristic one, 
and one picture by W. C. T. Dobson, and those are the only English pictures 
we have found. Not a Whistler nor a Rossetti, but for the Artists’ Fund 
loan collection ; not a Millais of any importance, not a Byrne Jones, a Holman 
Hunt, a Hook, nor a Wallis at all ; that seems to be the way the account 


ought to like. 

It is said that there is also to be a Cadart or Etching Club French Exhi- 
bition at the Derby Gallery. It is to be hoped that the average standard of 
excellence will be higher this year than last. The cold reception last year’s 
collection met with may have influence in that direction. 
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Applications will be received and particulars furnished 
by JOSEPH WALTON, Sec., 

413 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 





M. W. DODD, 
506 Broapway, N. Y, 


sis of emction, that it assumes throughout more the air of | 


ERS OF THE NATION. 


BACK NUMB 


We have on hand a limited number of copies of Tur 


| NaTIon as follows: 


Vol. I., Nos. 2, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 13, 18, 19, 21, 25; 
fol. IL., Nos. 27, 28, 30, 31, 32, 34, 35, 36, 37, 38, 39, 40, 41. 


no att t to fill chapters with appropriate affectigns. 
en Ant ria the result is fai | 42, 43, 45, 46, 47, 48, 49, 50, 52, 53, 54, 55, 57, 58, 60, 61 ; 


which we will send to any address, post-paid, on receipt 


of fifteen cents. 
Also, afew 


BOUND AND UNBOUND VOLUMES 
(I. and II.), to be had on application to 


E. L. GODKIN & CO., 
130 Nassau Street, 
New York. 





|NEW WORK ON PHONOGRAPHY AND 
REPORTING. 


Now Reapy: 


‘The Complete Phonographer; 

| 

By James E. Munson, Official Stenographer to the 
Surrogate’s Court of New York. 


| From this work may be learned, withont oral assist- 

ance, the whole art of Phonography, with all the recent 
| improvements. Full instruction in Newspaper and Law 
| Reporting, Preparing Copy, Proof-Reading, etc., is also 

given. In the Introduction it is shown how lawyers may 

avail themselves of nearly all the advantages of short-hand 
| without the trouble of learning to write it. Price (post- 
| paid). $2. Published by ROBERT H. JOHNSTON & CO., 
| 64 Nassau Street, New York. 


THE NEW YORK MEDICAL JOURNAL. 


A Monthly Record of Medicine and the Collateral 
Sciences. 

This periodical is published on the first of every month, 
and contains not less than 80 — in each num 
ber, aoe ee volumes a year, of pages each. It is 
printed in the best style, on fine paper, and no pains arc 
spared to render it in every respect worthy the confidence 

| and a of the profession. Its pages are devoted to 
Original Communications—as Monographs on Special 
Subjects, Lectures, and. Reports of Cases—Transactions 
| of Societies, Reviews, Bibliographical Notices, Hospital 
Reports, a Summary of Domestic and Foreign Intelli- 
ence in the several branches of Medicine and the Col- 
ateral Sciences, Editorial Comments, and Medical News. 
| Terms—Five Dollars a year, in advance. Send for a 
| specimen copy. 


BAILLIERE BROS., Publishers, 
520 Broadway, N. Y. 


A SUPERB COLLECTION 


Of standard, rare, and elegantly-bound BOOKS, old and 
new, just imported; also, a collection of HOLIDAY 
| BOOKS, unsurpassed in this city. 


M. NUNAN, 


80 Naseau Street. 





THE FIFTH EXHIBITION OF 
FRENCH AND FLEMISH PICTURES 
IS NOW OPEN AT 
| THE STUDIO BUILDINGS, 

TENTH STREET. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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SCRIBNER, WELFORD & CO.’'S 


LIST OF NEW AND ELEGANTLY ILLUSTRATED 
Holiday Books for 1866-67. 


FINE LONDON EDITIONS, RICHLY BOUND AND 
EMBELLISHED. 








We have purchased from the London Publishers edi- 
tions of the following two superb Books, and have the 
exclusive right of sale to the Trade. 


I. 

GEMS FROM THE POETS. Illustrated from 
the original designs by F. A. Lydon. Comprising a 
selection of the choicest Poems, embellished with 
thirty plates printed in colors. Quarto, cloth, extra 
gilt and gilt edges, $7 50; or in morocco, elegant, 
$12 50. 


LIST OF ILLUSTRATIONS. 


. Deserted in my own good hall, 
Its hearth is desolate ; 
Wild weeds are gathering on the wall ; 
My dog howls at the gate.— Childe Harold. 
Melodies of Morn (Vignette).— Beattie. 
. Hail, king of the wild, whom nature hath borne 
O’er a hundred hill-tops since the mists of the morn. 
— Wilson. 
. Aboard the Phaeton Frigate, off the Azores, 
By moonlight.— Moore. 


-_ 


oy 


—_ 


. Winter Woods.— Cowper. 
. Save that, from yonder ivy-mantled tower, — 
The moping owl does to the moon complain.—Gray. 
. Oft did the harvest to their sickle yield.— Gray. 
. Full many a gem of purest ray serene ; 

The dark, unfathomed caves of ocean bear.— Gray. 
There, at the foot of yonder nodding beech.— Gray. 
Llewellyen Hall—Human Life.—Rogers. 

. “ Truly that hour foretold 
Sorrow to this.’”°—Byron. 
The Water Lily.—Mrs. Hemans. 
. The Winter Evening.—Cowper. y 
. Led up a sports beneath the spreading tree.’’— 
Goldsmith. : 
_ “*__ von widow’'d, solitary thing.”— Goldsmith. 
. “He drives his flocks.” — Goldsmith. i 
‘Down where yon anchoring vessel spreads the sail.’ 

— Goldsmith. 

To Mary in Heaven.—Burna. , ” : 
“Fair land! thee all men greet with joy.”"— Words- 

— 1-7 
A Farewell.— Tennyson. ; 

. *The way was lone. the wind was cold.’’—Seott. 
, 2%. L’ Allegro.— Milton. 

, 5. Il Penseroso.— Milton. 

Wolves in Winter.— Thomson. 

. The Shipwreck.—Fa/coner. 

28. Domestic Love.—Croly. 

29. Woman.—Barry Cornwall. 


II. 
BISHOP HEBER’S HYMNS. Beautifully illus- 


trated with upwards of one hundred new designs, or- 
namental borders, vignettes, etc., etc., engraved 
on wood by the most eminent artists, in the best 
style of the art. 1 vol. crown quarto, extra vellum 
cloth, gilt edges, bevelled, $6; or in morocco, elegant, 
$10. 


oo 


Mm 


“Bishop Heber’s Hymns are treasured as sacred 
household words wherever the English language is 
spoken, and there now lies on our table an illustrated 
edition of them in a style of great perfection and beauty. 
The illustrations in this volume strike us as quite equal, 
in appropriateness of design and delicacy of finish, to 
anything we have seen. We are glad to see genius and 
artistic taste so worthiiy applied.”"—Hours at Home. 





I. 
BEAUTIFUL-LEAVED PLANTS. Being a 
description of the most beautifal-leaved Plants in 
cultivation. To which is added an extended Cata- 
logue. By E. J. Lowe, Esq.. F.R.A.S., assisted by W. 
Howard. With 60 Illustrations, finely colored. Royal 
8vo, cloth, extra gilt, $9. 


Il. 

THE GREAT WORKS OF RAPHAEL SAN- 
ZIO URBINO. A series of thirty Photographs from 
the best Engravings of his most celebrated Paintings 
with descriptions, translated from Passavant’s ** Ra- 
fael ; Vasari s * Life of Raphael,’’ translated by Mrs. 
Foster ; and an _o=-—— containing a classified List 
of the principal Paintings of the Artist. Edited by 
Joseph Cundall. One volume, imperial quarto, cloth, 
extra gilt, and gilt edges, price $22 50. 


III. 
THE MASTERPIECES OF MULREADY. 


A selection of fourteen very beautiful photographs of 

his most celebrated Paintings. Collected by F. G. 

Stephens, with Memorials of his Life. Demy 4to, or- 

namental cloth, gilt edges, price $22 50. 
RV. 

THE CHOICEST OF REMBRANDT’S 
ETCHINGS. Thirty photographs taken from the col- 
lections in the British Museum, and in the possession 
of Mr. Seymour Hayden ; with a discourse on his cife 
and Genius by Dr. Schelteina, of Amsterdam. Edited 
by Joseph Cundall. One volume demy 4to, richly 
bound in cloth and gold, price $22 50. 


v 


a 


ILLUMINATION, as practised in the Middle Ages 
By Henry Shaw, F.S.A. This work contains examples 
of the finest English, Flemish, French, German, and 
Italian Art, from the ninth to the sixteenth century, 
executed in the most finished style of wood engraving ; 
together with a practical description of the Metals, 
Pigments, and Processes empioyed by the Artists at | 
different periods—the text profusely embellished | 
with examples of Initial Letters, Borders, and other 
details in the style of Longmans’ New Testament. 
e160. volume imperial 8vo, very handsomely bound, 
6. 
VI. 
THE FAIRY REALM. A Collection of the 
Favorite Old Tales, magnificently illustrated with 
twenty-five large plates by the pencil of Gustave Doré. 
Told in verse by Tom Hood. Small folio, printed on 
fine paper by Dalziel Brothers, handsomely bound in 
extra cloth, full gilt side and edges, price $10 50. 
EARLY ORDERS REQUESTED. 


SATURDAY. 


HURD & HOUGHTON, 
459 BROOME STREET, NEW YORK, 
Publish Saturday, Nov. 24, 


ESSAYS ON ART. 


By Francis TURNER PALGRAVE, late Fellow of Exeter 
College, Oxford. 1 vel. 16mo, red cloth, gilt tops, 
price $1 7%. 

*,* A very popular work by an able and acute critic. 

THE POEMS OF ALFRED B. STREET. 

First collected edition. 2 vols. 16mo, price $3. 


*,* A purely American poet of the * Bryant’’ School. 





LATELY PUBLISHED. 


BEETHOVEN'S LETTERS. 2 vols. . $3 50 
THAT GOOD OLD TIME ae 1 50 
THE ARABIAN NIGHTS . ; ‘ ‘ ° , 200 
CHRISTMAS IN ENGLAND 4 00 
THE KING'S RING : F : 1% 


Sent by mail, prepaid, on reeeipt of price annexed. 





ALL ENTERPRISING BOOKSELLERS HAVE THESE BOOKS. 


HARPER’S CATALOCUES. 





THE CHARACTER OF JESUS PORTRAYED. 
LITTLE, BROWN @& CO., 
110 WasnrnaTon Street, Boston, Mass., 
Publish this Day, 
THE 
Character of Jesus Portrayed. 
A Biblical Essay, with an Appendix. 


Dr. DANIEL SCHENKEL, 
Professor of Theology, Heidelberg. 


By 


Translated from the Third German Edition, with Intro- 
duction and Notes, by W. H. Furness, D.D. 


2 vols. 12mo, cloth, $4 50. 


OLD SCENES IN THE OLD WORLD. 


Now Rgapy, 


Years in Europe. 
By GEORGE H. CALVERT, 


First 


Author of “Scenes and Thoughts in Europe,” “ The 
Gentleman,” ete. 1 vol, 12mo, price $1 75 
In 1856 were published in ‘* Putnam's Magazine” two 
papers entitled **Wiemar in 1825" and * Gottingen tn 
1824."" The acceptance they found has led the author to 
continue and complete in this volume reminiscences of 9 
first residence in Euroze. 


WILLIAM V. SPENCER, 
° PUBLISHER, 
208 Washington Street, Boston 
G8" Copies sent by mail, free of postage, on receipt of 
the price. 


A BRILLIANT NOVEL. 


ARCHIE LOVELL. 


By Mrs. EDWARDS, 
Author of * Miss Forrester,” ‘ Ordeal for Wives,” etc., 


etc. 289 pp., illustrated, price $1. 





* ARcHIE LovELL”™ is pronounced by the most critical 
press of England and America by far the best of Mrs 





HARPER & BROTHERS’ PUBLICATIONS, with an Index and 
Classified Table of Contents, are now ready for distribu- 
tion, and may be obtained gratuitously on application to 
the Publishers personally, or by letter, enclosing Five 
Cents. 

The attention of gentlemen, in town or country, design- 
ing to form Libraries or enrich their Literary Collections 
is respectfully invited to these Catalogues, which will be 
found to comprise a large proportion of the standard and 
most esteemed works in English literature—comPREHEND- 
ING OVER THREE THOUSAND VOLUMES—which are offered, 
in most instances, at less than one-half the cost of simi- 
lar productions in England. 

To Librarians affd others connected with Colleges, 
Schools, etc., who may not have access to a reliable guide 


believed these Catalogues will prove especially valuable 
for reference. 

To prevent disappointment, it is suggested that, when- 
ever books cannot be obtained through any bookseller or 
local agent, applications with remittance should be ad- 
dressed direct to the Publishers, which will receive prompt 
attention. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 


Franklin Square, N. Y. 


TO LITERARY MEN. 


An opening for a gentleman of first-class literary ac- 
quirements and thorough experience, who can give his 
whole time to an old and well-established weekly literary 
paper in this city. 

Apply by letter, preliminary to an interview, to 





THE HAND-BOOK OF THE ART OF 


B. G. 8., Box 4121, Post-office. 


A New DEscripTIvVE CATALOGUE AND TRADE-LIST oF | 


in forming the true estimate of literary productions, it is | 


| Edwards's works, and a story of extraordinary power. 

| For sale by all Newsdealers and Booksellers, or sent, 
post-paid, by the publishers on receipt of the price. 

| 


Ww. c. & F. P. CHURCH, 
89 Park Row, New York. 
The American News Company, General Agents. 


PART 59, REBELLION RECORD, 
COMPLETING VOL, IX. 


| Illustrated with fine Steel Portraite, by Ritchie, of 
Gen. GEORGE REYNOLDS 
and Gen. JOHN NEWTON, 
Price 60 CENTS, 

This day published by 

D. VAN NOSTRAND, 
192 BROADWAY. 
*,* Copies sent free by mail on receipt of price. 


DORE’S BIBLE. 


NEW AND IMPROVED EDITION. 





Now REapy: 
LA SAINTE BIBLE, Selon la Vulgate Tra- 


duction nouvelle avec le Dessins de Gustave Doré, Or- 
namentatione du Texte, par H. Giecomelli. 2 vols, 
large folio, cloth, $90. 

his new edition is superior in many respects to the 
first (which has recently commanded a large premium 
upon the o iginal price), being printed upon superior 
paper, having additional plates, etc. 

mported, and for sale at Wholesale and Retail by 


J. W. BOUTON, 
416 BRooME STREET, CORNER ELM. 
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GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, 
LONDON, 


Anp 416 Broome STREET, NEw YorK, 
Have recently published: 


1, 


WAYSIDE POSIES; or, OrntarxaL PoEMs 
or THe Country Lire. Edited by Ropert BucHan- | 
AN, and illustrated by 38 engravings by G. J. Pin- | 
well, J. W. North, and Frederick Walker; engraved | 
by the Brothers Dalziel, and uniform in style, size, and 
price. 

FOSTER’S PICTURES OF ENGLISH LAND- 
SCAPES, AND A Rounpor Days. In cloth, $10; in fall 
morocco, $16. | 

I. 

THE LIFE AND WORKS OF MUSGRAVE 
LEWTHWAITE WATSON, Sculptor, by Henry 
LonspaLk, Esq., M.D., with photographic pictures of | 
some of his principal works, printed upon a rich | 
toned paper, and bound in antique vellum cloth, gilt | 
edges, price $12. 





THE SONGS AND BALLADS OF CUMBER- 
LAND, to which are added Dialect and other Poems, 
with Biographical Sketches, Notes, anda Glossary, 
and illustrated by a Steel Portrait of Miss Susannah 


Blamire. 12mo, cloth, price $4. 
IV. 
THE LARGE-PAPER COPY OF THE 


fac-simile Reprint of the First Folio (1623) Shakespeare, 
beautifully printed by Strangeways. Bound in half 
vellum, with cloth sides, price $20. 


Vv. 
THE SMALL-PAPER COPY OF THE SAME, 
Handsomely printed in crown quarto size, vellum 
cloth, price $10; tree calf, gilt edges, $16. 
VI. 
A NEW EDITION OF A CRUISE UPON 
WHEELS. The chronicle of some autumn wander- 
ings among the deserted Post-roads of France. By 
CHARLES ALLSTON COLLINS. 12mo, fancy boards, 
price $1. 





SHAKESPEARE.—JAMESON. 


Now Reapy, 
“THE” GIFT BOOK OF THE SEASON. 


JAMESON’S 
Characteristics of Women, 
MORAL, POETICAL, AND HISTORICAL 


As ILLUSTRATED BY SHAKESPEARE IN THE 
HEROINES OF HIS PLAys. 


With numerous Passages from and Critical Comments 
upon the same. 
By Mrs. JAMESON. 

1 vol. imp. 8vo, 340 pages, and 24 superb Steel Engrav- 
ings of Shakespeare’s Heroines. Bound in turkey mo- 
rocco, extra full gilt. Price $20. 

The same with Proof plates printed on India Paper, 
bound in the most sumptuous style in turkey morocco 
relief, ornate, chased edges, Firry Copies ONLY PRINTED. 
Price $30. 


For SALE By ALL BOOKSELLERS, 


WM. H. APPLETON, 
PUBLISHER, 
92 AND 94 GRAND StrReEtT, New York. 
Plymouth County Directory 
AND HISTORICAL REGISTER. 





This is the title of a valuable book of about 400 pp. 
octavo, soon to be issued by 


Ss. B. PRATT & CO., 
MIDDLEBORO’, Mass. 

It will contain an original map, and a ComPLETE His- 
Tory of the twenty-five towns, with their population of 
65,000, followed by the names and occupation of every 
voter, etc. Certain pages will be devoted to first-class 
Advertising. 





N. Y. Orrroz: P. C. QUINN & CO., 119 Nassau St. 


The Nation. 
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Now Reapy. 


Divers Views, Opinions, and 


Prophecies 
OF YOORS TROOLY., 
PETROLEUM V. NASBY, 
Lait Pastor of the Church of the Noo Dispensashun. 
ILLUSTRATED 


With a Portrait of Nasby, and Twelve Illustrations, from 
designs by Thee Jones. 





1 vol. 8vo. Price $2. 





“I am going to write to Nasby to come down here to 
Washington. and I intend to tell him éf he will communi- 


THE MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK, 


OFFICE: 
CornER OF BROADWAY and LIBERTY ST. 





cate his talents to me, I will ‘swap’ places with him,”— 
The late President Lincoln. 
* That delightful humorist, oe Reverend Petroleum V. 


t For Sale by Booksellers everywhere in the United 
States. 
*,* Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. 


R. W. CARROLL & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 
117 West Fourth St., Cinn. 


SOMETHING NEW! 
SOMETHING RICH! 
SOMETHING STARTLING! 


— 


WILL BE PUBLISHED SaturDAy, Dec. 1, 


DARRYLL GAP; 


OR, WHETHER IT PAID. 


A book of great force and power, dealing of the follies, 
the errors, and the extravagance of this 


GREAT SENSATIONAL AGE, 
Depicting life among those who have suddenly acquired 
wealth, and displaying lessons of 
DEVOTION AND SELF-SACRIFICE, 
Drawn from a new field, hitherto untrod by the novelist. 
NEVER EXCELLED, AND RARELY EQUALLED. 

1 vol. 12mo, price $2. 





W. V. SPENCER, Publisher, 
203 Washington Street, Boston. 


Sold by all Booksellers, and sent by mail on receipt of 
price. 


" ‘PRANGS 
AMERICAN CHROMOS. 


Your home is not complete without good pictures; 
pictures that cultivate the taste and elevate the sou! ; pic- 
tures the pleasant recollection of which will accompany 
the child through all his life’s wanderings. Next toa 
masterly painting, a good reproduction of such in Chro- 
mo-print will answer your purpose. ° A Chromo-print is 
the result of printing from 15 to 30 plates in oil-colors, 
one over the other, and, when done skilfully, will repre- 
sent the original painting in ite minutest details. 

Our CHICKENS and DUCKLINGS, after A. T. Tait, 
our Landscapes, after A. T. Bricher, and a number of 
other excellent subjects, which we have the honor to 
bring before the public this season, may be examined in, 
all Art and Picture Stores, and in most of the first-class 
Bookstores throughout the land. The lively interest 
they create amongst the Art connoisseurs, and the liberal 
encouragement we have received by the community at 
large, give us the pleasant satisfaction that we have not 
labored in vain to reach the highest standard of European 
excellence. 


L. Prang & Co., 


ART PUBLISHERS, 
Boston. 


Nasby.”—James Russell Lowell. | 


1 


F, 8. WINSTON, President. 


Casu AsseTs NOVEMBER 1, 1866, 


| $17,316,001 83. 


This Company issues Life Endowment and Paid-up 
Policies, in various forms, and at rates as favorable as is 
consistent with security. 


DIVIDENDS ANNUAL AND IN CASH, which may be 
used in payment of Premiums, or on Paid-up Policies, a 
an ANNUAL CASH INCOME TO THE ASSURED. 


Attention is called to the 
INSTALMENT FEATURE, 


securing to the beneficiaries Annuities for any number of 
years after the death of the assured. 
RICHARD A. McCURDY, Vice-President. 
SHEPPARD HOMANS, Actuary. 


ISAAC ABBATT, | 
JOHN M. STUART, { Secretaries. 








AETNA INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF HARTFORD. 


Incorporated in 1816. 


LossEs Par In 46 YEARS,......... 
J. GOODNOW, Secretary. 
L. J. HENDEE, President. 


Capital, $3,000,000 


$17,485,894 71 


Assets January |, 1866, $4,067,455 80 
Claims not due and unadjusted,.... ........... 244,391 43 
Persons desiring ample security against loss and damage 
by fire may obtain policies at fair rates. 
NEW YORK AGENCY, 62 WALL STREET. 


Losses promptly adjusted and paid by 
JAS. A, ALEXANDER, Agent. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 
59 WaLL Sr., 
ISSUE COMMERCIAL AND TRAVELLERS’ CREDITS 


FOR USE IN 
THIS COUNTRY AND ABROAD. 








Ss. G. & CG. C. WARD, 
AGENTS FOR 
BARING BROTHERS & COMPANY, 


56 Wall Street, New York, 
28 State Street, Boston. 
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NEw AND IMPORTANT PLANS OF LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE. 


WHERE TO INSURE, 


UNION MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New Yor«k Orrice, 151 Broapway. 


ASSETS, over $1,500,000 
Recerpts for the year, over’ - 700,000 
DrvIDEND paid during present fiscal year 69,160 
ToTaL DrvInENDs paid 419,000 


ToraL LossEs paid - - - - 944,042 


NEW FEATURES—NEW TABLES, 


By which all Policies are NON-FORFEITING and EN- 
DOWMENT, payable at about the same cost as ordinary 
Life and Ten-Payment Policies payable at death only. 
We call special attention to these Tables as exceedingly 
attractive, and ORIGINAL with the UNION. 
payments are discontinued, after two premiums have | 
been paid, the Company contract to pay, AT DEATH or 
the SPECIFIED AGE, an amount in proportion to the | 
number of premiums paid. 


The Percentage system of Dividends used by this Com- 
pany affords greater protection to the family than any 
other plan, as in event of an early death the amount of 
policy paid is twice that paid by all cash Companies with 
the same cash outlay of premiums. 


The greatest possible liberality in assisting parties to 
keep their Policies in force. 


Liberality and promptitude in the settlement of claims. 


We refer to the Massachusetts aud New York Insurance 
Commissioners’ Reports for 1364 and 1865 as an evidence 
of the Safety, Reliability, and Unparalleled Success of the 
Union Mutual. 


J; W. & H. JUDD, GENERAL AGENTs. 








Ge” Active and efficient Acznrs wanted. Apply as 
above. 
ON I A CARA 
FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
OFFICE, 12 WALL STREET. 
CasH CAPITAL INCREASED TO : $1,000,000 
SuRP.Lus, Juy 1, 1866, - : 300,000 


Losses equitably adjusted and promptly paid. 
CHARTERED 1850. 
Cash Dividends paid in fourteen years, 248 per cent. 
JONATHAN D. STEELE, President. 
P. NOTMAN, Secretary. 





insurance Scrip. 
WILLIAM C. CILMAN, 
4% Prinz Street, New YorE, 
BUYS AND SELLS [INSURANCE SCRIP. 


In case | 





| 


| 


| 





EACLESWOOD MILITARY ACADEMY, 
PERTH AMBOY, NEW JERSEY. 


Principal—F. N. Knapp, A.M. 
Military Superintendent—Colonel J. O. Stocum. 


MARCUS SPRING, Proprietor, 
21 Park Place, New York. 


- Estey’s Cottage Organs, ° 
$100 to $500. 


These popular instruments excel all others in QuicK- 
NEss OF ACTION, ROUNDNESS, PURITY, AND VOLUME OF | 
Tone, accomplished by PaTtENT IMPROVEMENTS. The | 
crowning perfection is the 


VOX HUMANA TREMOLO, 
a wonderful imitation of the sympathetic sweetness of 
the human voice. 

They are strongly endorsed by Geo. W. Morgan, Wm. 
A. King, Chas. Fradel, and many others, the highest | 
musical authority in the United States. 

Good Agents wanted everywhere. 

Send for illustrated catalogue or call at the New Ware- 
rooms. 





| 


GEO. G. SAXE & CO., 
417 Broome Street, N. Y. 


FLORENCE 
Reversible Feed Lock-Stitch 
Sewing Machines. 





| 

1 

' 

| 

Best Famiuty MACHINE IN THE WORLD. | 
FLORENCE S&S. M. CO., 

} 

| 


505 Broadway, N. Y. 


GROVER&BAKERS 


FIRST PREMIUM 
ELASTIC STITCH AND LOCK STITCH 


SEWING MACHINES. 
495 Broadway, New York. 








JPLSOAANAARAR) FERSTAARAARY SSewERAy geen: 


THE HOWE LOCK STITCH 


wares Qererretectis | wear 









THE HOWE MACHINE CO. 


(Ex1as Hows, JR., President, and original inventor of the | 
Sewing Machine), 
Proprietors and Manufacturers of the world-renowned 
HOWE SEWING MACHINES, 
For FAMILIES AND MANUFACTURERS, 
699 Broadway, New York. 


Joseph Gillott’s Steel Pens 


OF THE OLD STANDARD QUALITY. 








TRADE MARK— 


R 
Waeillott,, 


or Descriptive Name and Designating Number. 


New Series, Good and Cheap, from No. 700 to No. 761. | 
| 


ose With 
TRADE MARK— ay Cillott, Designating | 
irmingham. Numbers. 


For sale by 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 

91 John Street, New York. 

HENRY OWEN, Sole Agent. 


DECKER BROTHERS’ 
PATENT PLATE PIANO-FORTES’ 


The public and the patrons of the well-known Decker 
Pianos are cautioned against buying any piano purport- 
ing to be a Decker Brothers’ Piano which does not have 
in raised letters, on the Iron Plate at the left side, the | 
words, 

DECKER BROTHERS’ PATENT, Jung, 1863. 

The Decker Brothers’ Piano is sold at 

91 BLEECKER STREET ONLY, 


PARLOR ORGANS. 


CARHART & NEEDHAM, 


97, 99, and 101 East Twenty-third Street, N. Y. 
(ESTABLISHED 1816), 


Are the oldest mannfacturers of Improved Reed Instra- 
ments in the United States, and are the inventors and 
patentees of the essential improvements made in this 
class of instruments up to the present date. 


During this long period they have manufactured a vast 
number of instruments of all styles, and wherever they 
| have been exhibited in competition with the inatruments 
of other makers, they have invariably taken the highest 
premium. 

At the last 

FAIR OF THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
these instruments were considered by the judgea above 
| competition, and, giving the ordinary prize to another 
firm, they created a NEW CLASS PREMIUM and presented to 
CARHART & NEEDHAM 

A “SPECIAL” GOLD MEDAL, 
a new and hitherto unawarded testimonial of excellence. 
G22 Send for Illustrated Circular. 


ARCHER & PANCOAST, 


Mannfacturers of 


GAS FIXTURES, 


Coal-Oil Lamps, 
CHANDELIERS, Etc., 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


MANUFACTORY AND WAREROOMS, 


9, | 1, and 13 Mercer Street, New York. 


G2 Special attention paid to the fitting up of hotels, 


halis, private residences, etc., etc. 


‘Boynton’ Ss Celebrated 
FURNACES, 


FOR 
WARMING DWELLINGS, CHURCHES, ETC. 


Twenty-eight Sizes and Patterns, Brick and Portable, 
| for Hard and Soft Coal and Wood; Fireplace and Parlor 
Heaters; Ranges and Kitcheners: Parlor, Office, Cook, 
and Laundry Stoves. 


RICHARDSON, BOYNTON & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS, 
234 Water Street, New York. 





and at no other place in this Street or in New York City, 


Send for Circulars. 
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BRAMHALL, DEANE & CO., 


Manufacturers of 


HARRISON’S IMPROVED COOKING 
RANCGES. 


Also, 
IMPROVED FRENCH RANCES, 


OF ALL 8IZEs, 
FOR HOTELS AND FAMILIES. 
247 and 249 Water and 268 Canal Streets, New York. 


' OAKLEY & MASON, 


PUBLISHERS, BOOKSELLERS, STATIONERS, | 


AND BLANK-BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 
21 MURRAY STREET, 


Oxup Stanp or Pratt, Oakey & Co., 


Between Broadway and Church Street, New York. 


DECKER & CO., 
MANUFACTURERS OF PIANO-FORTES, 


419 Broome Street, East of Broadway, N. Y. 


These Pianos stand unrivalled in regard to their sing- | 


ing quality; volume and purity of tone; sympathetic, 


elastic, and even touch; and durability of construction, 
which enables them to remain in tune much longer than | 


ordinary Pianos. 
CHINA. 


A large assortment of Dinner Services; of neat and 


very rich decorations on Sevres shapes. 


OVINCTON BROTHERS, 


236, 238, and 240 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 


CLOCKS. 


Fine French (warranted movements), Marble, Bronze, 


Ormoln, etc. 


OVINCTON BROTHERS, 


236, 238,.and 240 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 


PARIAN. 


Twenty Casks just opened, containing some very choice 


and beautiful eubjects. 


OVINCTON BROTHERS, 


236, 238, and 240 Fuiton St., Brooklyn. 





SILVER PLATE 


From the celebrated GorHAM MANUFACTURING CoMPANY 


of Providence, R. I., and other manufacturers. 


OVINCTON BROTHERS, 


236, 238, and 240 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 


The Nation. 


| Nov. 29, 1866 





THE AMERICAN 
POPULAR 


Life Insurance Company 
OF NEW YORK. 


CENTRAL OFFICE, 419 & 421 BROADWAY, 
CoRNER CANAL STREET. 


This Company is now prepared to issue all the varieties 
| of Life and Endowment Policies, some of them with un- 
usual advantages, expecially to “* Best Lives.” 
It will also issue several new varieties, embracing dis- 
| tinctive and very valuable features. 

Organized for the purpose of presenting these new 
plans to the public, it is anxious to have them examined. 
It is desirable to have it distinctly understood that this 
| is, 
| lst. A new company, viz., not an old one. 





| 2d. A stock company, viz., not a mutual nor mixed one ;q 
| because it is always important to have facts fairly under- | 
stood. But it is confidently believed that in this case the | 


truth is especially favorable to the company, since, Ist, 
It is not apparent that any old company has any real ad- 
| vantages over this one, while it is certain that this com- 
| pany presents advantages not before enjoyed by the pub- 
| lic; and, 2d, a stock company is essential to the best 
| working of the plans presented, while no other can give 
80 good security to the insured. The aim is to give the 
cheapest and best insurance, viz., at the lowest rates that 


' the plans of this company can this be done. 
It is noticeable that the Directors (all interested stock- 
| holders) are generally known throughout the community 
as representative men in the political, mercantile, profes- 
sional, and educational ranks, The Actuary, John Patter- 
| son, is one of the oldest and best actuaries in the country, 
| and his name alone is a sufficient guarantee that the cal- 
culations made by the company are reliable, 
Call or send for a circular. 





EXTRACTS FROM IT. 


THREE OF NINE NEW FEATURES! 
FOURTH NEW FEATURE. 
The Company will charge a premium accordin 


age and health. A favorable constitution, intelligence, par- 
ticularly in hygienic matters, residence, vocation, and 
habits, es ecially when in connection with a long-lived 
ancestry, being essential elements of longevity, dimin- 
ish the costof insurance. The possession of them by the 
insured should not accrue entirely to the advantage of a 
company. 

Relative tendencies to toneeetiy are, toa degree, deter- 
minable, and, 8o far, the insured is entitled to the benefit 
of those he may possess; and the Company proposes to 
allow them to him by rating him younger than he is, thus 
lowering his premium. If his health is impaired, the 
Company will insure him, but rate him older than he is, 
thus raising his premium. How long is he to live? is the 
important question, and the neg desires to charge 
as premium what the answer will justly indicate. For 
example, a person of 35 may be rated as 32, 25, or younger, 
which will lower his premium; or rated at 47, 60, or older, 
which will raise his premium. 


FIFTH NEW FEATURE. 


If, when the assured dies, he has lived beyond his rated 
“expectation,” and thus proves that he has lived in a 
manner tending to longevity, a proportional surplus will 
be added to his Assurance, or paid to him as an annuity, 


when ipsared. 
the Company; for if, by temperance and other habits, 
vocation, residence, intelligence, care of health, etc., life 
shall be prolonged, the Company will be benefited. This 
surplus and the reductions in premiums, made on account 
of tendencies to longevity, will prove that the Company 
insuree the dest lives on unusually favorable terms; it 
also insures the lives of all, at correspondingly equitable 
rates 

Let those who have long-lived ancestry and are in good 
health take note of this, as the company will insure such 
on much better terms than they can obtain e'sewhere. 


SIXTH NEW FEATURE. 


This Company will allow the Assured to pay weekly, 
monthly, quarterly, or annually. It is the purpose of the 
Company, in making this provision, to meet the conveni- 
ence of nearly every class of persons, and as its policies 
are not forfeited, but extend till the premiums paid are 
exhausted, it c:n make such provision without material 
inconvenience. It will be observed that by so doing those 
of very small incomes can be accommodated. 

Insurance can be effected by correspondence equally 
well, and where there is no agent a commission will be 
| allowed. 


N. B.—Agevts wanted in every town. 








will not impair the security of the insured; and only by | 


to all 
the known circumstances of each Life, not alone those of 


stopping his premium, and more than that if under 50 
This is fair, and for the interest of 


a == 
RAVEN & BACON’S PIANO-FORTES. 
(EsTABLISHED 1829.) 


A full assortment of these Instruments, which have 
been well known in the New York market for more than 
thirty years, constantlyon hand. We are continually add- 
ing improvements to our Pianos, and our facilities en- 
able us to furnish them at terms and prices satisfactory to 
| purchasers. Pictorial circulars sent by mail. 
| Wareroom, 135 Grand St., near Broadway, New York. 


| 


Russell Sturgis, Jr., 


ARCHITECT, 
98 Broadway, New York. 


Vaux, Withers & Co., 
ARCHITECTS, 
110 Broadway. 


Olmsted, Vaux & Co., 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS. 


The undersigned have associated under the above title 
for the business of advising on all matters of location, 
and of furnishing Desigus and Superintendence for Build- 
; ings and Grounds and other Architectural and Engineering 
| Works, including the Laying-out of Towns, Villages, 

Parks, Cemeteries, and Gardens. 
FRED. LAW OLMSTED, 
CALVERT VAUX, 
FRED’K C. WITHERS. 





110 Broadway, 
New York, January 1, 1866. 


Landscape and Ornamental 
Gardening. 


ROBERT MORRIS COPELAND, 


Author of *‘ Country Life,’ furnishes plans and advice for 
laying out Villages, Parks, Pleasure-grounds. Cemeteries, 
Country Places, Farms, and City Estates, and refers to 
HN M. FORBES, Boston, Mass. 
NATHANIEL THAYER, do. 
RUFUS WATERMAN, Providence, R. I. 
RICHARD 38. FIELDS, Princeton, N. J. 
FRANCIS G. SHAW, Staten Island, N. Y. 
RICHARD BRADLEY, Brattleboro’, Vt. 
Office, 41 Barrister’s Hall, Court Sq., Boston, Mass. 


WHEELER & WILSON’S SEWING MACHINES, 


6% BROADWAY, N. Y., 
MAKE THE 


LOCK-STITCH, 
and rank highest on account of the elasticity, perma- 
nence, beauty, and general desirableness of the stitching, 
when done, and the wide range of its application.— Report 
af American Institute. 


MARVIN’S » 
AND DRY PLASTER 








ALUM 


AF E 


MARVIN & CO, 


265 Broadway, New York. 
721 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 





Principal Warehouses : { 





STEINWAY & SONS’ 
GRAND, SQUARE, AND UPRICHT 


PIANO-FORTES 


Have taken Thirty-two First Premiums, Gold and Silver 
Medals, at the Pr — Fairs heid in this country within 
the last ten years, and in addition thereto they were award- 
ed a First Prize Medal at the Great International Exhibi- 
tion in London, 1862, in competition with 269 Pianos from 


all parts of the World 
hat the great superiority of these instruments is now 
universally conceded is abundantly proven by the Fact 
that Messrs. Steinways’ “scales, improvements, and 
peculiarities of construction” have been copied by the 
great majority of the manufacturers of both hemispheres 
(AS CLOSELY AS COULD BE DONE WITHOUT INFRINGEMENT 
OF PATENT RIGHTS) and that their instruments are used by 
the most eminent pianists of — and America, who 
prefer them for their own public and private use, when- 
ever accessible. 
STEINWAY & SONS direct special attention to their 


PATENT AGRAFFE ARRANGEMENT, 
which, having been practically tested fn all their grand 
and highest-priced Square Pianos, and admitted to be one 
of the greatest improvements of modern times, will here- 
after be introduced in EVERY PIANO MANUFACTURED BY 
THEM WITHOUT INCREASE OF CosT to the purchaser, in or- 
der that at their patrons may reap its benefits. , 

STEINWAY & SONS’ PIANOS are the only American 
instruments exported to Europe in large numbers, and 
used jn Euro concert-rooms. 

WAREROOMS, 71 & 73 EAST FOURTEENTH ST., 
between Union Square and Irving Place, New York. 

















